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A  Glance  at  her  History,  Political  and  Commercial. 


PART  I. 

f 

SE  AND  EFFECT  OF  ENGLISH  INVASION 
AND  OCCUPATION. 

The  tendency  of  nations  to  their  ancient 
customs,  ideas  and  distinctiveness  has  never 
in  the  world’s  history  had  a  clearer  exem¬ 
plification  than  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  The 
story  of  her  wrongs  and  of  her  troubles  has 
been  told  in  every  clime,  colored  more  or 
less  by  the  malignant  misrepresentations  of 
English  historians.  Still,  especially  in  lat¬ 
ter  years,  the  true  relation  that  has  existed 
between  England  and  Ireland  during  seven 
centuries  has,  by  one  means  or  another,  come 
to  light.  Even  the  tremendous  political 
machinations  of  Great  Britain,  the  most 
wily  of  all  modean  tyrants,  have  failed  to 
keep  the  minds  of  Continental  Europe  and 
America  in  the  dark  on  the  question  of  Irish 
Revolution  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

During  the  more  than  six  hundred  years 
that  intervened  between  the  landing  of 
Strongbow  and  his  colleagues  down  to  the 
memorable  struggle  of  1798,  the  cause  of  the 
Irish  people  was  seldom  regarded  with  in¬ 
terest  outside  of  Ireland’s  own  limits.  Eng¬ 
land  told  the  story  from  her  standpoint  to 
Europe,  and  the  latter  believed  the  artful 
and  perfidious  enemy  of  Ireland.  Gleams 
of  light  from  time  to  time  broke  on  the  vis¬ 
ion  of  the  French  nation,  but  it  was  only  a 
surface  knowledge,  and  with  each  defeat  of 
the  Irish  people  their  few  foreign  friends 
grew  fewer  and  more  indifferent. 

England  lay  between  her  victim .  and  the 
eastern  world,  and  the  work  of  subjugation, 
rapine  and  fraud  went  on  at  a  rate  that  must 
have  eventually  extinguished  the  national 
life  of  any  people  less  hopeful  than  the 
mnch  abused  and  thoroughly  misrepresent¬ 
ed  Irish.  Among  other  historical  favors 
wherewith  English  savants  have  loaded  Ire¬ 
land,  that  one  which  calls  the  Irish  people 
inconstant  is  the  most  atrocious  falsehood 
of  all.  Judged  by  the  circumstances  which 
have  surrounded  them,  no  people  have  ever 
exhibited  such  an  amount  of  patriotic  per¬ 
severance. 

Through  all  the  time  when  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  nations  were  closed  against  the  voice 
and  battles  of  Ireland,  what  a  conflict  had 
been  raging  on  that  fated  soil. 

By  the  curse  of  feudalism,  divided  between 
petty  princes,  each  more  desirous  of  foster¬ 
ing  his  own  little  ambition  than  of  ridding 
his  country  of  her  invaders,  the  island  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  faction,  kindled  into  hatred 
by  English  influence.  Jealousy  was  the 
first  excuse  of  treason  and  invasi  <n;  jealousy 
and  dissension  were  fated  to  be  the  demons 
in  the  pathway  of  Irish  independence. 


THE  ANGLO-NORMAN  INVASION.. 

England  invaded  Ireland,  anmed  with 
the  forged  certificates  of  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
In  the  twelfth  century  enlightenment  in 
religion  had  not  spread  to  that  extent  which 
in  our  own  day  disassociates  it  from  politics. 
When  Strongbow  landed.  Ireland,  influen¬ 
ced  by  the  Roman  hierarchy,  hesitated. 
That  hesitation  sealed  her  fate.  O'Connor, 
with  his  native  army,  demoralized  by  timid 
counsels,  retired  to  the  wilds  of  the  west. 
The  monarch  died  in  Cong  Abbey  of  a  brok¬ 
en  heart;  his  people  sank  into  the  fatal  ap¬ 
athy  of  despair.  England  waved  onto  con¬ 
quest  by  the  ambition  of  Plantagenet,  threw 
her  mailclad  adventurers  across  the  Irish 
Sea.  The  eastern  seaboard  was  soon  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  foreign  foe,  and  then — too  late 
indeed — Ireland,  in  a  measure,  -awoke  from 
her  trance  of  shame. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  suffice  to 
tell  how  the  struggle  for  national  existence 
was  fiercely  waged  against  England.  Des¬ 
pite  of  native  treason  and  alien  force,  four 
hundred  years  of  English  occupation  did 
not  extend  Brittish  territory  on  Irish  soil 
beyond  the  restricted  bounderies  of  the 
Leinster  Pale.  The  English  garrisons  were 
compelled  during  all  these  centuries,  to 
sleep  upon  their  arms.  Three  provinces 
were  entirely  free — they  did  not  unite,  but 
individually  fought  the  foreigner  with  the 
same  spirit  of  indomitable  hatred. 

The  wars  of  the  Leinster,  Munster  and 
Ulster  chieftains  against  England  were  not 
the  mere  skirmishes  of  desultory  warfare. 
They  were  struggles  long  and  well  sustain¬ 
ed.  Connaught,  too,  often  sent  her  wild 
Shout  ringing  across  the  English  border. 
The  struggles  of  Art  McMurrogh  against 
Richard  II ;  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond  against 
successive  English  monarchs;  of  Silken 
Thomas  against  Henry  VIII ;  of  the  O'Don¬ 
nells  and  O’Neills  and  nearly  all  Ireland, 
against  Elizabeth  and  her  power;  and  final¬ 
ly  the  wars  against  Cromwell  and  William 
of  Orange— all  campaigns,  ranging,  in  ex¬ 
tent  of  time,  from  three  to  eighteen  years— 
will  give  an  idea  of  how  Irishmen  have 
fought  for  the  inestimable  boon  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment. 

Yet  all  this  went  on  without  recognition 
from  humanity.  As  before  remarked,  France 
aided  Ireland  more  than  once— insufficiently 
howrever ;  and  Spain  never  sent  a  man  ex¬ 
cept  the  700  that  landed  at  Kinsale  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

THE  FIRST  DAWN  OF  HOPE. 

Passing  over  the  dreary  interval  that  lie 
between  the  fall  of  Limerick  in  1691,  and 
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'the  rising  of  Wexford,  in  1798— a  period  of 
more  than  a  century,  known  as  the  Penal 
Law  era — we  come  to  the  first  gleam  of  Irish 
hope  from  abroad. 

The  revolution  of  '98  ended  in  disaster, 
but  the  relics  of  the  United  Irishmen  (Re¬ 
publicans,  true  as  those  of  France  and  Amer¬ 
ica)  went  abroad  and  brought  their  princi¬ 
ples  with  them.  The  people  of  friendly 
countries  were  astonished  at  seeing  exiles 
from  that  out-of-the-way  island,  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  barbarous 
race  trained  in  the  ideas  of  Republican  lib¬ 
erty.  Arthur  O'Connor,  Byrne  and  Lawless, 
with  others  of  lesser  note,  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  France,  while  Thomas  Addis  Em¬ 
met,  and  numerous  friends,  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  United  States.  Emmet  was 
.admitted  to  the  privileges  of  American  cit¬ 
izenship,  by  vote  of  Congress — without  hav¬ 
ing  to  pass  through  the  customary  qualify¬ 
ing  process. 

From  that  hour  the  cause  of  Ireland  began 
to  be  understood  abroad  as  it  was  regarded 
at  home.  Robert  Emmet  did  not  fall — as 
thousands  of  Irish  patriots  before  him  had 
fallen — “unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung.” 
The  last  words  of  the  glorious  young  Con¬ 
fessor  of  Irish  Nationality  are  familiar  to 
the  ears  of  the  liberty-loving  in  every  coun¬ 
try.  The  agitations  of  O'Connell  met  wfith 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  Republic  and  in 
France.  The  struggle  for  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation  was  backed  by  American  money  and 
influence.  The  Repeal  excitement  was  as 
much  felt  in  Boston,  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  as  in  Ireland  itself.  Had  O’Connell 
his  young  nerve  of  ’29  left  unshaken,  the 
giant  upheaval  of  1843  would  have  ended, 
•not  in  famine  and  exodus,  but  in  glory  and 
l  ndependenee. 

THE  IRISH  FAMINE  AND  EXODUS. 

Who  ifanows  not  the  history  of  the  Irish 
famine  ?  Even  at  this  day  the  sensitive  shrink 
from  that  ghastly  memory.  The  Israelites 
fled  from  the  land  of  the  oppressor  to  the 
land  of  promise — the  Irish  fled  from  their 
native  land  because  a  worse  than  Pharaoh 
drove  them  through  the  putrid  seas  of  starv¬ 
ation  and  pestilence. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Ireland  appeared 
fo  be  dying  under  the  merciless  blows  of  En¬ 
glish  state-craft.  America  received  in  her 
ports  one-third  of  the  population  of  that 
-country.  England  rejoiced  as  a  fiend ;  Ire¬ 
land  was  too  stricken  to  mourn.  But  tl  e  fal¬ 
len  country  nursed  her  wrath.  She  saw  the 
shadow  of  a  vengeance — black  and  terrible 
— looming  above  that  fierce  torrent  of  emi¬ 
gration.  She  saw  one  limb,  at  least,  free 
from  shackles,  and  on  the  free  American 
shore,  she  recognized  more  people  of  her 
own  flesh  and  blood  than  had  lived  on  Irish 
soil  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell. 
The  years  that  flew  on  increased  in  strength ; 
the  war  for  the  Union  confirmed  it.  The  jeal¬ 
ous  eye&of  Britain  gleamed  behind  the  rebel 


cannon :  the  avenging  steel  of  exiled  Ireland 
flashed  beneath  the  Federal  flag.  Here  was 
the  first  instalment  of  vengeance.  America, 
aided  by  Ireland,  triumphed;  treason,  sus¬ 
tained  by  England,  fell.  The  war  closed, 
and. — without  waiting  to  close  and  re-or¬ 
ganize. — Ireland,  at  home  and  here,  rushed 
into  another  unprepared  struggle  with  En¬ 
gland. 

Weak  and  bootless  as  the  main  attack  of 
Fenianism  proved,  its  indirect  effects  have 
told  on  English  policy.  It  has  humiliated 
the  British  empire.  America  and  Europe 
sneer  at  the  “meteor  flag  of  England.”  Ire¬ 
land  is  not  beaten.  Truly,  she  is  again  the 
tireless  nationality  which  defies  “Time  and 
Turk,  and  Goth.''  to  subdue  her  spirit  or 
laugh  down  her  resolution.  That  others  be¬ 
side  Irishmen  have  recognized  this  fact,  wit¬ 
nesses  General  Butler’s  speech  in  Boston 
on  the  Alabama  and  Fishery  question ; 

“  But  I  do  remember,  and  cannot  forget,  that  we 
have  sixteen  hundred  thousand  naturalized  Irish¬ 
men  in  this  country,  every  one  eager  to  avenge 
wrongs  done  to  his  motherland,  the  Green  Isle  of 
the  ocean,  by  British  tyranny,  which  drove  him 
from  her  soil.  I  cannot  but  remember  that  they 
require  no  urging  to  join  our  armies  in  a  war  with 
their  oppressors,  but  are  prevented,  by  the  repres¬ 
sive  hand  of  our  government,  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  in  sacred  regard'  for  our  treaties  of 
amity,  from  making  war  on  their  own  account,  and 
that  if  we  did  not  hinder  them,  they  would  take 
Canada,  by  contract,  within  sixty  days.” 

Words  like  these,  coming  from  the  lips  of 
a  sagacious  American  statesman,  explain  the 
position  of  Irishmen  on  all  questions  that 
can,  by  any  possibility,  militate  against 
British  interests  and  pretensions. 

This  historical  resume  has  been  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  Irish 
people  came  to  be  a  power  in  American  pol¬ 
itics,  as  well  as  in  Australia  and  New  Zeal¬ 
and,  where  they  are  settled  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  oppose  the  movements  of  their  he¬ 
reditary  enemy — England.  Apart  from  all 
national  feeling,  it  will  be  shown  in  es¬ 
says  succeeding  the  present,  why,  in  the 
approaching  struggle  between  protection 
and  free  trade,  the  Irish-American  element 
must  be  opposed  to  the  latter  measure.  The 
commercial  history  of  their  own  country 
can  show  sufficient  ground  for  opposing, 
from  a  purely  American  stand-point,  the  fur¬ 
ther  encroachments  of  British  commercial 
ambition  on  the  native  industries  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  people  who,  like  the  Irish,  have, 
through  more  than  twenty  generations,  ad¬ 
hered  to  a  national  principle — when,  by  sub¬ 
mission  they  might  have  secured  every  indul¬ 
gence — are  the  best  safeguard  against  the 
encroachments  of  foreign  policies.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Irish  Agitatois  to  ap¬ 
peal  only  to  the  good  sense  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  element  in  America,  in 
the  coming  national  crisis.  Those  who  know 
their  adherence  to  the  principle  cannot  doubt 
that  Irish-American  citizens  will  stand  firm- 
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ly  by  the  interests  of  their  adopted  country, 
and  vote  against  that  so-called  free  trade, 
which  means  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
England  and  the  downfall  of  prosperity  in 
the  United  States. 

EXPLANATION  OF  IRISH  EMIGRANT  POV¬ 
ERTY. 

It  is  no  insult  to  the  Irish  element  of  the 
United  States  to  remark  that  in  99  out  of  100 
cases,  labor  forms  their  capital.  They  have 
generally  arrived  in  American  ports  ,  in  al¬ 
most  a  penniless  condition,  and  were  hence 
compelled  to  enter  at  once  on  the  hardest 
drudgery  that  presented  itself.  The  unhap¬ 
py  state  of  things  which  preceded  their 
flight  from  Ireland,  placed  them  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  whence  they  must  fly  or  perish.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking — emigrants — more  especially 
those  of  family — w  ere  prevented,  through 
lack  of  money,  from  moving  onto  the  gov¬ 
ernment  lands  westward,  w  here  so  many  of 
the  more  fortunate  Irish,  with  their  German 
and  Scandinavian  fellow  -citizens  have  found 
plenty  and  independence. 

This  may  not  be  a  proper  place  to  intro¬ 
duce  remarks  relative  to  landlordism  in  Ire¬ 
land — only  that  the  class  of  nabobs  alluded 
to  are  responsible  for  tying  up  or  expending 
out  of  their  country  all  the  capital  that  a 
foreign  government  had  not  drained  out  of 
the  island.  The  Irish  small  farmer,  rack- 
rented,  over-taxed,  quit-claimed  and  ejected 
found  himself  on  the  verge  of  pauperism, 
having  left  just  money  enough  to  bear  him¬ 
self  and  family  to  some  more  humane  and 
congenial  clime.  Very  often  the  father  has 
left  Ireland  alone,  and,  after  days  and  years 
of  labor,  has  sent  his  hard  wron  savings  to 
the  old  country  to  “bring  out'’  the  wife  and 
little  ones  that  nad  been  in  the  'meantime 
billeted  on  friends,  almost  in  the  same  state 
of  poverty  as  themselves. 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  ANGLO-IRISH  LAND 
SYSTEM. 

The  tenants  in  all  European  countries 
where  the  system  of  tenantry  exists  (for  in 
Switzerland,  France  and  Prussia  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  peasant  proprietary,)  are  allowed 
compensation  for  improvements  on  their 
farms,  when  they  are  about  to  emigrate. 
This  furnishes  them  with  capital  sufficient 
to  convey  them  to  any  portion  of  the  United 
States,  or  wherever  else  they  may  desire  to 
settle.  Not  so  with  the  Irish  tenant- 
farmer.  He  can  be  thrown  out  of  his  hold¬ 
ing  on  a  “notice  to  quit,”  follow  ed  by  a  writ 
of  ejectment,  and  this  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  pay  his  rent.  He  is  simply  a  “ten¬ 
ant  at  will,”  and  is  forever  at  the  mercy  of 
his  landlord  or  the  satraps  of  that  personage. 
Neither  is  the  unfortunate  Irish  tenant  al¬ 
lowed  to  dispose  of  anything  that  his  farm 
may  contain,  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  ow  n 
enterprise  and  industry.  Compensation  is 
not  allowed  by  the  Irish-English  land  sys¬ 
tem;  leases  are  almost  unknown,  and  the 


Irish  emigrant  has  nothing  left  when  comb¬ 
ing  here,  excepting  the  small  surplus 
saved  from  the  sale  of  furniture  and! 
crops.  If  the  landlord,  in  the  meantime*, 
chooses  to  raise  the  rent,  there  may  be  no* 
surplus  left,  and  the  unfortunate  tenant  with,, 
his  family,  find  an  ignominious  refuge  in  the 
poor-house  or  the  graveyard  of  that  horri¬ 
ble  pauper  bastile. 

This  is  a  brief,  but  true  explanation  of 
Irish  emigrant  poverty.  This  is  why  Irish 
labor  swarms  in  our  seaport  towms.  and  this  ; 
is  why — labor  being  their  capital — the  Irish 
people  in  American  politics  should  work 
and  vote  for  all  that  may  here  give  an  im¬ 
petus  to  labor,  in  the  protection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  manufactures,  and  the  development  of ' 
our  resources.  Although  this  is  reason  in 
itself  why  Irishmen  should  be  supporters  of 
protection  doctrines,  there  are  other  reasons 
equally  w  eighty,  and  which  cannot  begaiij- 
said. 

If  the  measure  of  free  trade  should  ever’ 
be  carried  out  in  this  country,  we  should* 
within  a  very  brief  period  thereafter,  wit¬ 
ness  a  decadence  in  American  prosperity  and 
a  destitution  among  our  laboring  classes- 
frightful  to  contemplate.  Under  existing 
circumstances — great  and  powerful  as  this 
republic  may  be — w^e  are  in  no  condition  to- 
remove  the  restraints  already  laid  on  foreign 
imports.  Our  great  commercial  rival,  En¬ 
gland- — than  w'hich  no  nation  possesses  more 
daring  Bnd  unscrupulous  enterprise,  or  has. 
at  her  command  a  merchant  marine  of  sucb 
vast  proportions — would  soon,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  indiscretion,  flood  our  mar¬ 
kets  with  articles  manufactured  by  cheap  la¬ 
bor  in  the  overstocked  factories  of  Great 
Britain.  Even  as  wre  stand  to-day,. England 
contrives  to  pour  her  goods  in  here,  and 
Americans,  to  their  shame  be  it  recorded,, 
often  purchase  British  stock  in  preference  to 
home  manufacture.  It  is  some  consolation; 
to  know  that  in  this  respect  they  are  often, 
cheated,  as  Yankee  manufacturers  are  sharp 
enough  to  stamp  their  wrares  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  crow  n,  &e..,  and  so  cheat,  and  justly  too, , 
our  snobs,  who  can  rarely  ever  discover  a- 
difference.  However,  it  is  not  our  intention 
at  this  early  stage  of  our  essays,  to  enter  in¬ 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  free  trade  as  it 
is  understood,  or  misunderstond,  in  this, 
country  just  nowT.  Pursuant  to  promise  we' 
will  show  wiiat  “Free  Trade”  has  done  for- 
Ireland  in  the  line  of  rendering  it  the  most 
wretched  nation  on  earth.  We  will  also- 
show,  as  we  proceed.  howr  England,  by  ev¬ 
ery  means  in  her  power,  hurried  on  a  meas¬ 
ure  which  placed  the  Irish  nation  complete¬ 
ly  within  her  grasp. 

INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER  IN  IRISH  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  HISTORY. 

Ireland  possesses  all  the  attributes  of  a 
first  class  manufacturing  country.  Her  soil 
is  fertile,  her  climate  salubrious,  and  her  wa¬ 
ter-power,  fuel  and  facilities  are  unsurpassed 
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t)y  any  otherland  of  the  same  area  in  the 
'world.  In  addition  to  these  great  features 
♦of  Ireland,  she  enjoys  the  geographical  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  the  westernmost  point  of 
Europe,  and  consequently,  the  nearest  to 
Ameriea  of  European  nations.  Her  entire 
•seaboard  is  indented  with  harbors,  deep,  ex¬ 
pansive  and  safe.  In  a  word,  everything 
that  could  have  been  done  by  liberal  nature 
to  render  a  country  rich  and  great  has  been  t 
done,  with  vain  effect,  as  Ireland  knows  to 
lier  sorrow.  The  world  has  long  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  picture  of  Irish  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  else  the  inconvenient 
question  might  be  asked  of  her  present  gov¬ 
ernment,  “Why  is  a  country  so  gifted  by  i 
Providence,  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery  i 
and  impotence  unequaled  in  the  history  of 
time  ?”  The  Arab  clings  to  his  desert  sands, 
the  frozen  climates  of  the  north  send  j 
forth  from  their  wastes  those  only  who 
are  “surplus”  there;  Germany  and  Italy 
pour  forth  myriads  to  the  shores  of  this  con¬ 
tinent,  but  the  flower  and  strength  of  those 
people  remain  upon  their  native  soil.  Not 
so  Ireland.  Her  fields  are  being  depopulat-  i 
ed  by  an  exodus,  unsurpassed  even  in  Bibli¬ 
cal  tradition,  and  she  has  been  swept  by 
misfortune  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
nation.  Her  rivers  run  idly  to  the  ocean ; 
her  harbors  are  empty ;  her  industry  has 
fled  to  other  countries ;  and.  with  all  her 
natural  advantages,  she  is  looked  upon  by  | 
sister  nations  as  a  pauper,  because  she  is  a  j 
slave. 

This  effect  naturally  points  to  a  cause.  It 
"has  been  a  cant  saying  of  political  philoso¬ 
phers,  who  think  it  wise  and  respectable  to 
hate  everything  Irish,  that  Ireland’s  misfor¬ 
tunes  are  chiefly  due  to  the  idleness  and  la¬ 
ziness  of  her  inhabitants.  A  libel  upon  a 
fallen  people  seldom  receives  a  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  because  that  people  have  not  the  powd¬ 
er  to  resent  insult,  nor  the  influence  to  com¬ 
mand  consideration.  Had  the  Irish  people 
remained  exclusively  at  home,  content  to 
bear  the  brand,  as  well  as  starve  upon  the  j 
wages  of  serfdom,  this  foul  calumniation 
might  forever  pass  unheeded  and  unchal¬ 
lenged.  Fortunately,  the  millions  of  the 
Irish  race,  whom  British  policy  has  forced 
into  the  happy  condition  of  American  citi¬ 
zenship,  can  give  the  lie  to  their  ancient 
persecutor,  and  the  yet  malignant  foe  of 
themselves  and  their  kindred,  who  languish 
heneath  English  laws. 

From  historical  quotations  which  shall  be 
introduced  into  this  article,  to  show*  the  ut¬ 
ter  groundlessness  of  accusing  the  Irish  peo¬ 
ple  of  lack  of  thrift  and  industry,  the  read-  j 
ers  of  this  essay  can  gather  information  that  I 
may  be  relied  upon  for  truth,  because  it  is 
unprejudiced. 

IMPARTIAL  HISTORICAL  TESTIMONY. 

From  Marmion’s  “Maratime  Ports  of  Ire¬ 
land, page  65.  we  quote  as  follows : 


“  That  sailing  vessels  were  known  and  navigated 
by  the  Irish  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Danes, 
much  less  the  Anglo-Normans  and  Saxon®,  is  in¬ 
disputable.  The  ancient  name  of  Limerick  is 
associated  with  that  of  ships,  and  has,  in  one  in¬ 
stance  at  least,  furnished  a  fleet  which  successfully 
encountered  the  Danes  on  their  own  element.  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  assertions  of  adverse 
writers,  who  will  not  admit  that  the  ancient.  Irish 
had  either  commerce  or  manufactures,  with  the 
fact  they  were  possessed  of  articles  of  util i t v.  and 
even  of  luxury,  which  could  only  be  acqnired  by 
means  of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  other  articles  of 
the  richest  and  most  exquisite  workmanship,  which 
must  have  been  manufactured  bv  themse’ves.  * 
Colors  for  dying  purple,  green,  and  yel¬ 
low  were  then  in  use.  Nearly  a  thousand  vears 
before  the  Christian  era,  golden  helmets,  chains, 
rings  and  collars,  swords  and  shields,  richlv  orna¬ 
mented,  cloaks  and  other  garments  of  the  finest 
texture,  chariots,  and  even  chess  and  backgammon 
boards  were  in  use.  *  *  At  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion,  the  descendants  of  the 
Danes,  of  Dublin  and  other  Irish  seaports,  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  England  and  France, 
as  well  as  with  their  parent  countries  of  the  North  ; 
in  proof  of  which,  Fitzstephen,  on  arriving  on  the 
Irish  coast,  captured  a  vessel  laden  with  wine,  from 
France  and  bound  for  the  port  of  Wexford.  That 
woolens  were  then  manufactured  in  the  country, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  that,  although  the 
Plantagenets  and  Tudors  were  intent  on  subjugat¬ 
ing  Ireland  to  English  rule,  yet  they  early  encour¬ 
aged  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  in 
a  most  liberal  way.  ^  *  In  1463,  the  merchants 
of  London  complained  of  the  injury  done  their 
trade  by  the  importation  of  Irish  manufactures.” 

The  chapter  goes  on  to  show  that,  at  that 
early  period  of  the  English  occupation  of 
Ireland,  the  English  Government  did  not 
take  a  political  view  of  the  manufacturing 
question.  The  advance  of  Irish  manufac¬ 
tures  was  great,  considering  the  fierce  wars 
in  which  both  countries  were  then  engaged 
-—the  one  fighting  for  conquest,  the  other  for 
independence.  During  the  time  that  Ire¬ 
land  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  her  native 
industry,  her  resources  enabled  her.  at  any 
time,  to  place  an  army  in  the  field  to  fight 
the  English  invaders.  The  latter  however, 
soon  saw  that  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  it 
was  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  beggary. 
To  accomplish  the  latter  worthy  object,  the 
destruction  of  Irish  manufactures  was  im¬ 
perative. 

The  Stuarts  were  the  first  to  introduce  re¬ 
strictions  against  Irish  commerce,  and,  in 
this  relation,  the  author  before  quoted,  re¬ 
marks  : 

“It  rested  with  that  ungrateful  family  (the 
Stuarts),  for  whom  Ireland  suffered  so  much,  to 
make  laws  calculated  to  destroy  her  commerce  and 
manufactures.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  pro¬ 
hibitory  measures  against  the  free  exercise  of  Irish 
commerce  were  first  introduced  and  enforced.  In 
a  proclamation  of  war  against  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  1627,  it  is  set  forth  that  Ireland,  by  reason  of 
the  peace  and  plenty  it  had  enjoyed  of  late,  is  so 
well  stored  with  profitable  commodities  and  mer- 
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chandise  that  it  had  not  only  enough  for  its  own 
use,  but  also  for  exportation — notwithstanding 
which,  it  was  forbidden  to  export  foreign.” 

This  portion  of  the  history  also  sketches 
that  important  feature  of  Irish  manufactures 
— the  linen  trade.  It  is  shown  that  people 
were  brought  from  England  and  France  to 
learn  this  business  in  Ireland.  The  civil 
war  which  raged  between  the  years  1641  and 
’51 — including  Cromwell's  fearfully  atro¬ 
cious  campaigns — tended,  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  to  check  stjll  more  the  industrial 
spirit  of  the  Irish  nation.  Mr.  Marmion 
further  writes: 

“  Those  restrictive  Jaws  which  succeeded  each 
other  with  such  unceasing  rapidity,  from  a  very 
early  period  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.,  must  have 
operated  materially  against  the  extension  of  Irish 
trade.  England  had  become  envious  and  jealous 
of  Irish  prosperity ;  the  advances  the  country  had 
made  in  its  woolen  manufacture  had  particularly 
alarmed  her,  and  in  the  annals  of  no  other  nation 
is  there  to  be  found  a  parallel  for  those  arbitrary 
decrees,  aimed  at  not  only  the  extinction  of  the 
woolen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  but  also  of  its  trade 
and  commerce  generally.  In  1665,  an  act  was 
passed  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  cattle  from 
Ireland.  Tte  12th  of  Charles  II.,  c.  4,  imposed 
heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of  Irish  woolens 
into  England,  which  acted  as  a  prohibition.  By 
the  loth  Charles  II.,  c.  27,  Irish  cattle  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  all  exports  of  value  from  Ireland  to  the 
colonies,  were  prohibited;  the  22d  and  23d  Charles 
II.  forbade  the  importation  into  Ireland  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  mahogauy  and  other  for¬ 
eign  and  colonial  merchandise,  unless  first  unloaded 
at  an  English  port.  Those  who  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Caple,  Earl  of  Essex,  from  1669  to  1678, 
discouraged,  as  much  as  in  their  power  lay,  that 
branch  of  native  industry,  the  woolen  trade.  Sir 
William  Temple,  who  had  some  popularity  in  Ire¬ 
land,  exerted  all  his  talents  to  persuade  the  Irish 
to  relinquish  it,  except  in  its  coarser  and  cheaper 
fabrics,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the  linen  man¬ 
ufacture,  for  which  the  country  was  particularly 
adapted;  but  the  Irish  rejected  his  interested 
advice  and  persevered,  with  renewed  efforts,  in  its 
continuance;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was 
scarcely  affected  by  the  civil  war  that  ensued  be¬ 
tween  William  and  James.” 

So,  despite  all  English  intermeddling  and 
restrictions,  Ireland  continued  prosperous 
enough  to  arouse  the  envy  of  her  rival. 


PART  II. 

COMMERCIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM 
THE  DAYS  OF  KING  WILLIAM  TO 
THOSE  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  author  of  that  clever  work,  “Com¬ 
mercial  Restraints  of  Ireland,” — which  was 
published  in  the  year  1779 — writing  of  the 
condition  of  Irish  affairs  just  previous  to 
the  Williamite  war,  says: 

“  After  the  restoration,  from  the  time  that  the 
acts  of  settlement  and  explanation  had  been  fully 


carried  into  execution,  to  the  year  1688,  Ireland) 
made  great  advances,  and  continued  for  several 
years  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  Lands  were 
everywhere  improved ;  rents  were  doubled ;  the 
kingdom  abounded  with  money;  trade  flourished, 
to  the  envy  of  our  neighbors;  cities  increased  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ;  many  places  of  the  kingdom  equaled 
the  improvements  of  England  ;  the  king’s  revenue 
increased  proportionately  to  the  advanee  of  the 
kingdom.  *  *  *  Ireland  was  represented  to  be 
the  most  improved  and  improving  spot  of  ground 
in  Europe.  I  repeat  the  words  of  persons  of  high 
rank  and  superior  knowledge,  who  could  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  themselves  and  were  incapable  of  deceiving 
others.” 

Now,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  Mr. 
Ely  Hutchinson,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
quoted  from,  alludes  only  to  the  English 
colonists  of  Ireland  and  their  progeny.  The 
other  people  of  Ireland — the  Celtic  people 
— were  then,  and  during  ages  preceding, 
abhorred  and  branded  as  “the  common  Irish 
enemy” — that  is,  enemies  of  English  control 
in  Ireland.'  Yet,  when  King  James  II.  came 
over  to  Ireland  to  prosecute  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Irish  Catholics  in¬ 
sisted  on  and  obtained  from  him  what  his 
Protestant  predecessors  had  granted  to  the 
English  colonists  of  Leinster  and  Ulster. 
Hence,  among  other  grave  reasons  why  the 
Catholic  Irish  fought  against  William — 
they  fought  for  the  charter  of  their  liberties 
granted  by  the  Stuart  king,  and  not  from 
an  insane  devotion  to  royalty  or  a  bigoted 
adherence  to  a  bad  Catholic  monarch.  They 
knew  that  their  only  chance  of  regain¬ 
ing  their  legitimate  control  over  Ireland 
consisted  in  the  overthrow  of  William; 
they  failed  in  the  endeavor,  and  four-fifths 
of  Ireland  became  the  slaves  of  a  foreign 
rule  and  a  dominant  native  faction,  fostered 
by  the  vengeful  victor.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  King  William,  despite  the  treaty 
of  Limerick,  embraced  the  first  opportunity 
of  beggaring  and  further  enslaving  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  ancient  and  gallant  Irish  nation. 
For  a  few  years  after  the  surrender  of  the 
Jacobite  army,  King  William,  having  his 
hands  full  with  the  wars  against  the  French 
in  Flanders  and  elsewhere,  did  not  have 
much  time  to  scrutinize  too  keenly  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  events  in  Ireland.  Therefore,  du¬ 
ring  the  half-dozen  years  that  immediately 
succeeded  the  fall  of  Limerick,  the  Irish 
commerce  was  allowed  the  full  benefit  of 
King  James'  charter.  The  consequence  of 
this  freedom  of  trade  was  the  rapid  advance 
of  prosperity  in  Ireland.  Hutchinson  says : 

“The  money  brought  in  for  the  army  at  the 
Revolution  gave  life  to  all  business,  and  much 
sooner  than  could  have  been  expected  retrieved  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  This  money  furnished  capital 
for  carrying  on  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom. 
Our  exports  increased  in  1697,  ’97,  and  ’98,  and  our 
imports  did  not  rise  in  proportion,  which  occasioned 
a  great  balance  in  our  favor,  and  this  increase  wa& 
owing  principally  to  the  woolen  manufactures.  In. 
the  last  of  the  years  mentioned,  the  balance  m. 
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javor of  Ireland,  in  the  account  of  exports  and  im- 
dorts,  was  £419,442.” 

Of  course  all  this  prosperity  was  looked 
upon  with  evil  eyes  by  the  greedy  English. 
They  could  not  hear  the  idea  that  Irishmen, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  Pagan  or  Christian, 
should  rival  them  in  enterprise  and  beat 
them  in  staple  commodities.  This  thing 
should  be  looked  io.  And  it  was.  '‘The  pi¬ 
ous,  glorious  and  immortal*’  William  got 
back  to  London  in  1698,  after  doing  some 
masterly  skedaddling  before  the  French  and 
their  Irish  Allies  in  the  Netherlands.  So  he 
was  in  good  temper  to  hear  and  take  heed 
of  anything  detrimental  to  Ireland  that 
might  be  asked  by  his  English  subjects. 
Mitchell,  in  his  able  continuation  of  “Mc- 
Geohegan's  Irish  History,”  writes  thus : 

“  During  the  few  years  of  William’s  reign,  there 
being  then  abundance  of  sheep  in  Ireland,  and  also 
much  cheap  labor,  considerable  progress  was  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths.  These  fabrics 
were  exported  in  some  quantity  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  many  cases  the  Irish  manufacturer 
was  enabled  to  undersell  the  English.  But  Eng¬ 
land  was  then  using  great  exertiors  to  obtain  the 
entire  control  of  this  gainful  trade  ;  and  the  com¬ 
petition  of  Ireland  gave  the  greatest  umbrage.  It 
is  true  that  the  woolen  trade  in  Ireland,  and  all  the 
profits  of  its  export  and  sale,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  colonists,  and  that  the  Colonial  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  Dublin  would  fain  have  extended  and  pro¬ 
tected  it  if  they  had  been  permitted.  But  here, 
again,  the  English  power  stepped  in  and  controlled 
everything  according  to  its  own  interest.  The  two 
houses  of  ■  Lords  and  Commons  addressed  King 
William,  urging  that  some  immediate  remedy  must 
be  found  against  the  obnoxious  trade  in  Ireland. 
The  Lords,  after  detailing  the  intolerable  oppres¬ 
sion  which  was  inflicted  upon  deserving,  indus¬ 
trious  people  in  England  by  this  Irish  competition, 
expressed  themselves  thus  :  ‘  Wherefore,  we  most 

humbly  beseech  your  most  sacred  majesty  that  your 
majesty  would  be  pleased,  in  the  most  public  and 
effectual  way  that  may  be,  to  declare  to  all  your 
subjects  of  Ireland  that  the  growth  and  increase  of 
the  woolen  manufactures  there  hath  long  been  and 
will  be  ever  looked  upon  with  great  jealousy  by  all 
your  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and  if  not  timely 
remedied  may  occasion  very  strict  laws  totally  to 
prohibit  and  suppress  the  same  /'*  Probably  (con¬ 
tinues  Mitchel)  no  more  shameless  avowal  of 
British  greediness  was  ever  made,  even  by  the 
Parliament  of  England.  But  the  King  replied  at 
once  that  ‘he  would  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  woolen  manufacture  of  Ireland  ’ — in 
ether  words,  to  ruin  his  subjects  of  that  Island.” 

COMMERCIAL  RESTRAINTS  AND  NAVIGA¬ 
TION  LAWS. 

Therefore,  in  1699,  a  bill  of  prohibition 
passed  both  houses  of  the  English  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  received  the  royal  sanction.  The 
historian  before  quoted,  says: 

“  In  the  first  place,  all  export  of  woolen  cloths 
was  prohibited,  except  to  England  and  Wales.  The 
exception  vas  delusive,  because  heavy  duties, 
amounting  to  a  prohibition,  prevented  Irish  cloth 
from  bein  imported  into  England  and  Wales. 


Irish  wool  thereafter  had  to  be  sent  to  England  in 
a  raw  state,  to  be  woven  in  Yorkshire;  and  even 
•this  export  was  cramped  by  appointing  one  Eng¬ 
lish  port,  Barnstable,  as  the  only  point  where  it 
could  legally  enter.  All  attempts  at  foreign  com¬ 
merce  in  Ireland  were  at  this  time  impeded  also  by 
the  ‘  Navigation  Laws,’  which  had  long  prohibited 
all  direct  trade  between  Ireland  and  the  colonies; 
no  colonial  produce,  under  those  laws,  could  be 
carried  to  Ireland  until  after  it  should  have  first 
entered  an  English  port,  and  been  unloaded  there. 
The  effect  of  these  laws,  of  course,  was  to  secure  to 
English  merchants  and  shipowners  a  monopoly  of 
all  such  trade,  and  they  had  the  desired  effect,  so 
that  a  few  years  afterwards,  Dean  Swift  truly 
wrote  :  ‘  The  conveniency  of  ports  and  harbors, 

which  nature  has  bestowed  liberaliy  Upon  this 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  is  of  no  more  use  to  us  than  a 
beautiful  prospect  to  a  man  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  1’ 
It  is  noticeable  that  these  navigation  acts  were  not 
new.  They  had  existed  before  the  last  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  had  been  repealed  by  the  excellent  parlia¬ 
ment  of  1689,  under  King  James,  consisting  indif¬ 
ferently  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  really 
representing  an  Irish  Nation.  *  *  *  But  in 
the  failure  of  their  cause  all  the  enactments  of  that 
parliament  were  ignored,  and  the  penal  laws  and 
restrictions  on  trade  reappeared  in  full  force.” 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  destruction  of 
|  the  woolen  trade  produced  consternation 
j  and  ruin  in  Ireland.  A  feeble  attempt  was 
:  made  to  substitute  a  linen  trade,  but  little 
progress  was  made  in  that  direction  for  sev- 
'  eral  years,  and  then  it  never  amounted  to 
1  enough  to  keep  the  body  and  soul  of  the  na- 
i  tion  together.  The  author  of  "Commercial 
Restraints,”  in  alluding  to  the  infamous  en¬ 
actments,  writes : 

“  From  the  time  of  this  prohibition  no  parlia¬ 
ment  was  held  in  Ireland  until  the  year  1703.  * 

!  *  *  The  consequences  of  prohibition  appeared 
in  this  session.  The  Irish  Commons  laid  before 
Queen  Anne  a  most  affecting  representation,  con- 
|  taining,  to  use  their  own  words,  ‘  A  true  state  of 
!  our  deplorable  condition.’  They  set  forth  the  vast 
decay  and  loss  of  trade  (owing  to  the  barbarous 
British  laws)  ;  the  country  being  almost  exhausted 
of  coin,  that  they  are  hindered  from  earning  their 
livlihoods,  and  from  maintaining  their  own  manu¬ 
factures,”  ete. 

Several  petitions  of  a  like  nature  were 
laid  before  the  English  Qneen.  That  po¬ 
tentate.  like  a  good  Englishwoman  as  she 
was.  or  had  to  be,  took  no  notice  of  all  this 
i  Irish  misfortune,  and  snored  on  quietly  and 
l  comfortably,  until  she  died  of  an  overdose 
of  black  pudding — or  whiskey.  Authori¬ 
ties  differ  on  the  cause  of  her  sudden  death. 
She  was  the  last  scion  of  the  worthless  Stu¬ 
arts  that  occupied  the  British  throne.  All 
impartial  history  of  this  period  shows  an  in¬ 
calculable  amount  of  misery  and  depression. 
In  brief,  Hutchinson  says  of  it : 

“  Compare  this  period  with  the  three  former, 
and  you  will  prove  this  melancholy  truth  that  a 

COUNTRY  WILL  SOONER  RECOVER  FROM  THE  MISERIES 
AND  DEVASTATION  OCCASIONED  BY  WAR,  INVASION, 
REBELLION,  MASSACRE,  THAN  FROM  LAW’S  RESTRAIN¬ 
ING  THE  COMMERCE,  DISCOURAGING  THE  MANUFAC- 
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TORES,  FETTERING  THE  INDUSTRY,  AND,  ABOVE  ALL, 
BREAKING  THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.” 

In  1721  (reign  of  George  I.)  we  find  the 
Irish  Pariament  still  grievously  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  restrictive  English  laws.  As 
usual,  such  complaints  were  treated  with 
marked  neglect.  Ireland  then,  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  recognize,  with  Swift,  that 
England  meant  her  political  destruction. 
Several  famines  occurred  during  this  period, 
and  the  nation  gradually  became  hopeless 
of  all  success  from  England,  but  began  to 
cherish  a  sentiment  of  independence,  that 
was  yet  (for  a  brief  time  at  least)  to  bear 
glorious  fruit.  Hutchinson  writes  of  that 
awful  epoch  in  a  matter  painfully  suggestive 
of  more  recent  times  in  Ireland.  He  says : 

“  Can  the  history  of  any  other  fruitful  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  enjoying  peace  for  four 
score  years,  and  not  visited  by  plague  or  pest¬ 
ilence,  produce  so  many  recorded  instances  of  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  of  the  reiterated 
want  and  misery  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people? 

here  is  no  such  example  in  ancient  or  modern 
hisstory.  If  ttxe  ineffectual  endeavors  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  poor  people  to  give  them  em¬ 
ployment  and  food  had  not  left  sufficient  memorials 
of  their  wretchedness if  their  habitations,  ap¬ 
parel,  and  food  were  not  sufficient  proofs,  I  should 
appeal  to  the  human  countenance  for  my  voucher, 
and  rest  the  evidence  on  that  hopeless  despondence 
that  hangs  on  the  brow  of  unemployed  industry. 
*  *  I  have  stated  a  tedious  detail  of  instances  to 
show  that  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  classes  of 
your  people  have  continued  the  same  (with  an  ex¬ 
ception  only  of  those  who  have  been  employed  in 
the  linen  trade)  since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  as 
they  were  during  her  reign;  that  the  cause  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  namely,  ‘that  our  manufacturers 
have  not  sufficient  employment  and  cannot  afford 
to  buy  from  the  farmer,  and  that,  therefore ,  manu¬ 
factures  and  agriculture  must  both  be  injured.” 

Mr.  Plowden,  in  almost  the  same  words, 
bears  additional  testimony  to  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  Irish  commerce  during  the  days 
of  the  penal  laws.  But  Hutchinson’s  narra¬ 
tive  is  clear  and  concise, suppressing  nothing 
and  giving  all  points  concerning  the  Irish 
situation  in  those  dread  times  with  a  simple 
eloquence  that  is  at  once  commanding  and 
instructive.  How  applicable  to  the  ap¬ 
proaching' struggle  in  the  United  States  are 
these  warning  words. 

“  Common  sense  must  discover  to  every  man 
that,  where  foreign  trade  is  restricted,  discouraged, 
or  prevented  in  any  country,  and  where  that  coun¬ 
try  has  the  materials  of  manufactures,  a  fruitful 
soil,  and  numerous  inhabitants,  the  home  trade  is 
its  best  resource.” 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  at  this  point, 
that  although  the  suppression  of  the  woolen 
trade  and  the  base  ‘‘Navigation  laws”  were 
the  leading  grievances  with  which  Ireland 
labored  under  during  the  period  of  which 
we  have  written,  England  did  not  allow  her 
other  trades  to  flourish  unobstructed,  but 
devised  numerous  wily  laws  to  counteract 


the  beneficial  workings  of  Irish  enterprise 
and  industry.  It  is,  however,  consoling  to 
know  that  the  greediness  of  the  English 
manufacturers,  in  regard  to  the  Irish  wool¬ 
en  trade,  was  not  crowned  with  the  success 
which  they  anticipated.  In  1779,  according 
to  this  historian,  the  matter  stood  thus: 

“  Experience  has  proved  the  vanity  of  English 
expectations  ;  several  other  countries  cun  cultivate 
woolen  trade  with  success.  France  now  under  cells 
England.  The  latter  has  lost  some  of  those  mar¬ 
kets,  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  Ireland,  if 
admitted  to  them,  might  have  preserved  and  may 
now  recover  the  trade  that  England  has  lost.” 

THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS. 

But  of  course,  Ireland  was  not  to  receive 
that  permission  from  England.  She  had  to 
take  her  own  charter  from  the  hands  of  her 
armed  citizens — the  Volunteers — who  were 
about  this  time  springing  into  existence 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  Island.  It  may 
be  well  to  remark  here,  that  the  Volunteers 
were  called  forth  by  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  country  at  this  period.  Mitchell  admi¬ 
rably,  because  briefly,  explains  the  matter 
in  this  wa^f : 

“  The  British  Ministry  soon  saw  cause  to  try  a 
policy  of  conciliation  (the  American  Revolution 
was  then  in  full  blast),  and  to  assent  to  some  very 
trifling  relaxations  of  the  restrictions  upon  Irish 
trade  and  commerce.  Some  intelligent  and  pa¬ 
triotic  Englishmen,  Lord  New  Haven  and  the 
Marquis  ot  Rockingham  amongst  the  number, 
pressed  on  the  Parliament  of  England  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  granting  to  the  Irish  nation  the  liberty 
of  exporting  their  produce,  with  the  extraordinary 
exception  of  their  woolens,  which  formed  a  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient,  Lord  Weymouth,  however,  re¬ 
sisted  so  dangerous  a  concession  to  the  claims  of 
Ireland.  *  *  *  In  the  mean  time  the  Irish 
Parliament,  in  its  session  of  1778,  had  passed  a 
‘  Militia  bill  ’  to  authorize  the  formation  of  volun¬ 
teer  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  *  *  * 

It  immediately  occurred  to  the  patriots  (Flood, 
Grattan,  etc.)  that,  while  the  English  Parliament 
was  peddling  and  higgling  over  the  miserable  and 
grudging  relaxations  of  Ireland’s  commercial  re¬ 
straints,  here  was  a  gracious  opportunity  present¬ 
ing  itself  for  exercising  such  a  resistless  pressure 
upon  England,  in  her  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger 
(England’s  difficulty  being  then,  as  always,  Ire¬ 
land’s  opportunity),  as  would  compel  her  to  yield, 
not  only  protection  to  Irish  commerce,  but  a  free 
Parliament,  and  the  former  they  knew  would  never 
be  fully  assured  without  the  latter.” 

The  Volunteers  grew  apace,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  soon  rallied  behind  them,  irrespective 
of  creed  or  party.  They  formed,  ostensibly, 
to  repel  French  invasion,  but  really  to  over¬ 
throw  English  usurpation,  as  the  sequel  will 
show.  Among  other  indications  of  the  spir¬ 
it  then  prevailing,  we  quote  from  Plowden’s 
Historical  Review,  vol.  2.  pages  201-2,  the 
following  : 

<l  Shortly  after  the  assizes  at  Waterford,  the  high 
sheriff,  grand  jury  and  a  number  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  citizens  assembled  for  tbe  purpose  of 
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taking  into  consideration  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  the  alarming  decline 
in  the  value  of  the  staple  commodities  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  looking  upon  it  as  an  indispensable 
■duty  that  they  owed  their  country  and  themselves, 
to  restrain,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  these 
growing  evils,  they  came  to,  and  signed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  : 

*•  ‘  Resolved,  That  we,  our  families,  and  all  whom 
-we  can  influence,  shall  from  this  day,  wear  and 
make  use  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and 
this  country  only  ;  until  such  time  as  all  partial  re¬ 
strictions  on  our  trade,  imposed  by  the  illiberal  and 
contracted  policy  of  our  sister  kingdom  (England), 
be  removed;  but  if,  in  consequence  of  this,  our 
resolution,  the  manufacturers  (whose  interest  we 
have  more  immediately  under  consideration)  should 
act  fraudulently,  or  combine  to  impose  upon  the 
public,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  no  longer  bound  to 
countenance  and  support  them. 

“  ‘  Resolved,  That  we  will  not  deal  with  any 
merchant  or  shopkeeper  who  shall,  at  any  time 
hereafter,  be  detected  in  imposing  any  foreign  man¬ 
ufacture  as  the  manufacture  of  this  country.’ 

“Resolutions  of  this  kind  became  general;  in 
consequence  of  which  efforts  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland  began  to  revive,  and  the  demand  for 
British  goods  in  a  great  measure  decreased ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  tended  to  produce  a  disposition 
in  Great  Britain  to  attend  to  the  complaints  of  that 
country,  different  indeed  from  that  which  Ireland 
had  hitherto  experienced.” 

Mr.  Plowden  continues  to  give  instances 
of  this  spirit  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  It  fi¬ 
nally  became  impossible  to  check  its  onward 
course,  and  the  passion  “which  touched  with 
fire  the  tongue  of  Grattan  and  endowed  his 
words  "with  the  magic  of  the  sword,”  was 
splendidly  evoked.  From  the  appendix  of 
Plowden’s  Historical  Review,  vol  n.  pages 
82-3,  we  quote  the  following,  which  is  a  type 
of  the  Irish  spirit  of  that  glorious  epoch. — 
1779-82: 

“  On  the  17th  of  February  the  corps  of  Independ¬ 
ent  Dublin  Volunteers  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

“  ‘  Natural  justice  and  equity  having  established 
the  universal  rights  of  mankind  upon  an  equal 
footing,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  have  a  claim  to 
a  free  trade  with  all  nations  in  amity  with  Great 
Britain ;  yet  their  ports  have  been  kept  shut,  their 
trade  has  been  monopolized,  and  their  industry  has 
but  served  to  aggrandize  the  proud  traders  of  a 
neighboring  kingdom.  Necessity,  which  compels 
to  ingenuity,  has  lately  led  up  that  trade,  dignified 
with  the  specious  name  of  free  ;  yet  trade,  which 
enriches  the  industrious  nations  serves  but  to  im¬ 
poverish  the  natives  of  this  kingdom,  because  they 
have  purchased  at  a  high  price  an  illusion ;  de¬ 
frauded  thus  of  their  birthright,  there  is  nothing 
but  economy  as  a  counterpoise.  This  unsubstantial 
freedom  of  commerce,  having  originated  from  the 
united  spirit  of  the  people  against  the  use  of  for¬ 
eign  manufactures  —  the  same  spirit  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  fallacious  grant — may  yet,  by  a  persever¬ 
ing  unansmity,  establish  a  real,  permanent,  and 
•substantial  trade.  Therefore, 

u  *  Resolved.  That  these,  our  thoughts  and 
opinions,  be  laid  before  our  countrymen,  reminding 
hem,  at  the  same  time,  that  not  only  they,  but 
heir  posterity,  are  interested  in  the  event;  and 


that  to  do  away  effectually  with  the  yoke  of  Eng¬ 
lish  monopoly,  a  non-consumption  and  non-import¬ 
ation  agreement  should  be  entered  into  without 
delay. 

“  ‘  Resolved,  That  for  the  more  effectually  fur¬ 
thering  this  great  natural  point,  the  several  corps 
of  Volunteers  (as  private  citizens)  of  this  city  be 
requested  to  send  each  a  delegate  to  the  Royal 
Exchange,  on  Monday,  25th  inst. ,’”  etc. 

The  Exchange  Convention  acted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions,  and  thus  was  the  way  made 
clear  for  that  grand  national  uprising  which, 
within  a  few  years,  made  Ireland  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation.  Alas !  that  it  must. to-day 
be  written  that  the  spirit  of  ’82  has  availed 
her  nothing. 

WHAT  IRISH  FREE  TRADE  MEANT.. 

To  further  enlighten  the  mind  of  the 
present  day  on  the  difference  which  existed 
between  Irish  and  English  Free  trade,  and 
the  affinity  of  the  former  to  American  pro¬ 
tection,  we  quote  an  explanation  of  the 
whole  matter  from  Mitchel’s  Historv,  page 
128: 

“To  force  from  reluctant  England  a  free  trade, 
and  the  repeal,  or  rather  declaratory  nullification, 
of  Poyning’s  law,  which  required  the  Irish  Parlia" 
ment  to  submit  the  heads  of  their  bills  to  the 
English  Privy  Conncil  before  they  could  presume 
to  pass  them — these  were,  in  few  words,  the  two 
great  objects  which  the  leaders  of  the  Volunteers 
kept  now  steadily  before  them. 

“It  must  be  here  observed  that  the  idea  and  the 
term  ‘  free  trade,’  as  then  understood  in  Ireland, 
did  not  represent  what  the  political  economists 
now  call  free  trade.  What  was  sought  was  a  re¬ 
lease  from  those  restrictions  on  Irish  trade  im¬ 
posed  by  an  English  Parliament,  and  for  the  profit 
of  the  English  people.  This  did  not  mean  that 
imports  and  exports  should  be  free  of  all  duty  to 
the  State,  but  only  that  the  fact  of  import  and  ex> 
port  itself  should  'not  be  restrained  by  foreign 
laws,  and  thal  the  duties  to  be  derived  from  it 
should  be  imposed  by  Ireland’s  own  Parliament, 
and  in  the  sole  interest  of  Ireland  herself.  This 
distinction  is  the  more  important  to  be  observed, 
because  modern  ‘  free  traders  ’  in  Ireland  and  in 
England  have  sometimes  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  the  enlightened  men  who  then  governed  the 
Volunteer  movement  as  an  authority  in  favor  of 
abolishing  import  and  export  duties.  The  citation 
is  by  no  means  applicable.” 

The  Dublin  merchants  and  freeholders 
rapidly  followed  up  the  example  of  patri¬ 
otism  and  self-preservation  set  them  by  the 
Volunteers.  At  a  general  meeting  held  in 
the  Irish  metropolis  in  1780.  the  following 
resolutions  were  carried  by  acclamation : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  unjust,  illiberal  and  im¬ 
politic  opposition  given  by  many  selt-interested 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  the  proposed  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  kingdom/ 
originated  in  avarice  and  ingratitude. 

“  Resolved,  That  we  will  not,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  import  or  use  any  goods  or  wares,  the  pro¬ 
duce  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  which  can 
be  produced  or  manufactured  in  this  kingdom,  till 
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an  enlightened  public  policy,  founded  on  principles 
of  justice,  shall  appear  to  actuate  the  inhabitants 
©f  certain  manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain, 
who  have  taken  so  active  a  part  in  opposing  the 
regulations  proposed  in  favor  of  the  trade  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  until  they  appear  to  entertain  sentiments 
of  respect  and  affection  for  their  fellow-subjects  of 
this  kingdom.” 

The  Dubliners  went  even  further  than 
this  in  their  war  against  English  monopo¬ 
ly.  They  had  the  names  of  such  merchants 
as  continued  to  sell  British  manufactures 
gratuitously  published  in  the  Dublin  news¬ 
papers.  This  practice  very  soon  put  an  end 
to  all  opposition  to  the  popular  theory  of 
protection  to  home  industry.  Consequent¬ 
ly  the  English  press  began  to  show  its  teeth 
and  spit  venom  at  the  Irish  movement. 
Mitchell  thus  sums  up  the  aspect  of  affairs 
at  this  period : 

“The  retaliation  was  just,  and  no  means  that 
could  have  been  adopted  could  equal  the  atrocity 
of  the  conduct  of  the  English  towns  to  the  produc¬ 
tive  industry  of  Ireland.  Englishmen  had  a 
parliament,  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  encroach¬ 
ing  spirit  of  English  trade — the  Irish  people  had 
not  as  yet  established  their  freedom,  nor  armed 
themselves  with  the  resistless  weapon  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions.  They  were  obliged  to  legislate  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  justified  by  the  exigency  in 
adopting  any  means  to  enforce  the  national  will. 

“  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
defend  the  measure  of  holding  up  to  scorn  the 
traitors  who  could  expose  in  their  shops  articles  of 
foreign  production,  every  article  of  which  was  a 
representative  of  their  country’s  impoverishment 
and  decay.  But  the  English  press  denounced  itas 
the  policy  of  savages,  and  pointed  out  the  Irish 
people  to  the  contumely  of  Europe. 

“At  the  same  time  the  English  manufacturers, 
ever  careless  of  present  sacrifices  to  secure  per¬ 
manent  advantages,  flooded  the  country  towns  with 
the  accumulated  products  os  the,  woolen  manufac¬ 
ture,  which,  owing  to  the  (American)  war  and 
other  eauses,  had  remained  on  their  hands.  They 
offeaed  these  goods  to  the  small  shopkeepers  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices,  and  desired  them  to  name 
their  own  time  for  bayment;  and  they  partially 
succeeded  in  inducing  many  of  the  low  and  em¬ 
barrassed  servitors  of  trade,  through  their  necessi¬ 
ties  and  by  the  seductive  promise  of  long  credit,  to 
become  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Irish  industry. 

“The  Volunteers  and  the  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment  were  equally  active  on  their  side.  The  press, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  ball-room  were  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  native  industry.  The  scientific  institu¬ 
tions  circulated,  gratuitously,  tracts  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  manufactures — on  the  modes  adopted 
in  the  continental  manufacturing  districts,  and  on 
the  economy  of  production. 

Trade  revived ;  the  manufacturers  who  had 
thronged  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  ghastly  appara- 
tions  of  decayed  industry,  found  employment  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  by  the  patriotism  and  spirit  of  the 
country ;  the  proscribed  goods  of  England  remain 
unsold,  or  only  sold  under  false  colors,  by  knavish 
and  proflligate  retailers.  The  country  enjoyed 
some  of  the  fruits  of  freedom  before  she  obtained 
freedom  itself.” 


In  the  part  succeeding,  the  operation  of 
protection  on  Irish  prosperity,  from  1780 to- 
1800  will  be  considered. 


PART  III. 

SHOWING  THE  VIGOROUS  PROTECTIVE 

MEASURES  ENFORCED  BY  IRELAND  IM¬ 
MEDIATELY  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  HER  LEGISLATIVE  INDE¬ 
PENDENCE. 

The  readers  of  Irish  history  know  that 
the  movement  of  the  Volunteers  resulted  in 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament.  Mr.  Grattan,  in  1782,  moved  his 
Declaration  of  rights,  which  set  forth  that 
no  body  of  men  was  competent  to  legislate 
for  Ireland,  save  the  Kings,  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  thereof.  As  heretofore  remarked,  the 
infamous  Poyning's  law  had  been  repealed 
by  the  movement  of  1779-80,  thereby  giving 
unlimited  scope  to  Irish  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  England  conceded  all  this,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  was  her  will  or  interest  to  do  so, 
but  because  the  force  of  circumstances  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  be  liberal.  Unfortunately,  she 
had  a  keen  eye  to  the  future,  and  the  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  dissensions  caused  by  irresolu¬ 
tion,  bigotry  and  faction  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Volunteer  movement,  ere  loug  gave 
William  Pitt  an  opportunity  to  utterly  an¬ 
nihilate,  not  only  the  trade,  but  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  separate  nationality  of  Ireland. 
However,  this  will  hereafter  appear.  Our 
duty  is  now  to  show  how  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  being  free,  proceeded  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  the  people.  In  Plowden’s  His¬ 
torical  Review,  vol.  3,  page  49,  we  find  as 
follows : 

“  When  the  protecting  duties  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Irish  House  ot  Commons,  they  were  not 
supported  by  the  government  in  the  way  which 
the  halfnstarved  unemployed  manu(acturers  of  Ire" 
land  expected  ;  they  had  been  taught  to  consider 
them  (the  protecting  duties)  essentially  necessary 
for  the  support  of  trade;  they  flocked  round  the 
parliament  house  in  anxions  expectation  of  the 
protecting  duties  being  established  in  their  favor. 

*  *  *  When  Mr.  Gardiner  (chairman  of  the 

Committee  on  Commerce),  on  acconnt  of  whose 
illness  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  been 
kept  open  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  protecting  dutios,  appeare  d  in  the 
House,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1782,  he  observed 
that  he  was  convinced  that  the  business  must  gain 
ground  by  delay,  for  every  inquiry  would  add 
strength  to  the  reasons  for  its  expediency.  He, 
therefore,  requested  that  his  right  honorable  friend 
(Speaker  Foster)  would  adjourn  the  committee  un* 
til  Monday.  In  what  he  proposed  he  was  far  from 
having  any  ideas  of  prohibitory  duties  —he  only 
wanted  restrictive  duties,  and  those  only  on  such  % 
articles  as  could  be  manufactured  in  Ireland.” 

The  agitation  for  protection  was  confin¬ 
ed,  with  unabated  ardor  by  the  people,  and 
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Parliament  was  pressed  on  the  matter  from 
all  sections.  On  page  64  of  Plowden  we 
find: 

“The  generality  even  of  the  more  thinking  peo¬ 
ple  confidently  looked  up  to  the  new  ministry  (that 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham)  for  some  efficient 
steps  toward  the  attainment  ot  protecting  duties/’ 
etc. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April.  17S3.  Mr.  Gardi- 
diner  introduced  his  propositions  for  the 
improvement  of  Irish  commerce  in  a  speech 
replete  with  power,  and  which,  even  at  this 
day,  might  be  read  with  benefit  by  many  of 
oiir  free  trade  Congressmen.  We  quote 
from  the  elegant  and  patriotic  gentleman's 
remarks : 

“  I  shall,  sir,  first  state  the  purport  of  my  propo¬ 
sitions.  This  is  a  measure  to  restrain  importation, 
but  does  not  affect  the  exportation  of  raw  materials. 
Gentlemen  would  have  the  evidence  on  that  head 
also  included  in  the  report  of  the  commtttee,  but 
one  had  no  connection  with  the  other.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
manufacturing  at  large  ;  but  they  did  it  partially. 
They  confined  themselves  to  the  woolen  branch — 
to  blankets,  carpets,  hats,  etc.  My  system  is  not 
confined  to  these  objects  only,  but  also  includes 
paper,  hardware,  and  other  articles.  The  weaving 
branch  is  certainly  a  very  material  branch  of  com¬ 
merce,  but  other  objects  also  have  their  weight. 
*  *  *  *  *  The  people  of  England  will  think 

it  no  cause  of  enmity  with  us  that  we  follow  their 
example.  She  adopted  protective  duties,  because 
she  thought  it  her  interest.  Let  us  act  the  same 
part.  “What  is  good  for  one  must  be  good  for  the 
other.  *  *  I  confess,  sir,  that  I  aril  strongly 
biased  in  its  favor.  The  despondency  and  distress 
of  this  country,  together  with  the  justice  and  ex¬ 
pediency  of  the  measure  itself,  must  make  every 
gentleman  its  friend.  Who  can  behold  so  many 
thoussnds  of  his  fellow-creatures  struggling  with 
calamities,  almost  insupportable  by  humanity,  and 
not  be  inclined  to  give  relief  ?  The  misfortune  is 
not  particular ;  ’tis  universal.  Not  confined  to 
Dublin,  it  extends  to  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
the  Queen’s  County,  and  every  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  where  woolen  manufactures  are  carried  on — 
not  limited  even  to  the  woolen,  but  affecting  every 
infant  manufactory  in  this  country.  *  *  *  If 

gentlemen  wish  to  judge  fairly,  it  is  right  to  waive 
theory  and  speculation,  and  confine  their  attention 
to  the  different  effects  of  the  different  modes 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  will 
perceive  that  the  long  depression  of  this  country 
is  owing  to  a  want  of  protection  for  her  trade.  In 
England,  to  what  is  owing  the  great  degree  of 
power  and  wealth  she  has  attained  is  due  to  protect¬ 
ing  duties  ?  Now,  sir,  I  shall  enter  on  the  main 
part  of  the  business  :  and  let  me  entreat  gentlemen 
to  be  free  from  prejudice,  to  divest  themselves  of 
every  bias.  I  do  not  mean  to  proceed  on  specula¬ 
tion,  but  to  reason  from  facts,  and  the  ties  of  policy 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  England  has  flourished 
from  adopting  protecting  duties,  and  Ireland  has 
sunk  by  a  neglect  of  them.  Woolens  were  always 
the  staple  commodity  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of 
England.  It  was  so  far  back  as  Edward  III.,  in 
whose  reign  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  in 
which  we  find  clauses  for  protecting  the  trade  of 
Ireland.  At  every  period  before  1698  we  enjoyed 


every  advantage  of  a  free  country;  we  had  nothing 
then  to  contend  with,  as  no  jealousy  existed  in  the 
breast  of  England  before  the  last  mentioned  period. 
Onr  trade  was  guaranteed  by  Magna  Charta ;  our 
exports  acknowledged  by  that  venerable  statu*e — - 
no  treaty  was  made  in  which  we  were  not  nominally 
or  virtually  included. 

“Antecedent  to  the  year  1698  our  exports  were 
double  our  imports,  and  the  amount  of  shipping 
almost  doubled  in  the  ten  preceding  years.  At 
that  period  the  balance  of  trade  was  exceedingly 
in  favor  of  Ireland,  being  no  less  than  £224,000 
per  year.  If  we  consider  the  difficulties  this  couna 
try  labored  under  in  those  days,  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  money  then  and  now,  this  will  be 
found  an  enormous  balance.  When  Ireland  ex*» 
hibited  nothing  but  continned  scenes  of  disturb¬ 
ance,  disunion,  tumult,  and,  frequently,  of  civil 
wars  within  herself,  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  her 
advantages  in  commerce  but  to  her  protecting 
duties,  her  geographical  situation,  and  industry  ? 
*  *  *  *  The  first  stab,  given  in  the  leign  of 

William  III.,  to  our  rising  trade,  was  in  1698,  when 
a  corrupt  majority  in  this  House  laid  a  duty  on 
cloths  exported  to  England.  Some  spirited  and' 
patriotic  members  standing  up  to  oppose  this  meas¬ 
ure,  it  was  defended  on  the  ground  of  being  an 
experiment,  and  that  it  would  continue  only  for 
three  years,  but  was,  in  the  year  following,  made 
perpetual.  Let  us  mark  the  consequence.  The 
manufacturers,  no  longer  able  to  find  subsistence  at 
home,  emigrated  where  they  were  received  with 
open  arms.  The  French,  notwithstanding  every 
exertion,  had  been  unable  to  establish  the  woolen 
manufactories,  until  they  procured  Irish  wool  to 
mix  wtth  their  own,  and  Irishmen  to  weave  it. 
They  then,  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  protect¬ 
ing  their  trade,  laid  additional  duties  on  the  im«- 
portation  of  English  cloth.  The  event  soon  con¬ 
firmed  with  what  propriety  they  adopted  these 
protecting  duties.  They  (the  French)  in  a  short 
time  manufactured  enough  for  the  home  market,- 
and,  by  raising,  from  time  to  time,  the  protecting 
duties,  at  length  to  a  prohibition,  are  enabled  not 
only  to  rival  Great  Britain,  but  to  undersell  her  ixv 
every  market  of  Europe.  *  *  Another  argu*. 

ment  in  favor  of  this  proposition  can  be  drawa 
from  the  great  benefits  this  country  derived  from  a 
power  obtained  by  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  of  pro*» 
hibiting  the  importation  of  Scotb  manufactures. 
The  protection  was  obtained  against  Scotland,  and 
not  England,  because  we  were  not  then  afraid  of 
the  latter.  The  utility  of  this  duty  was  so  great  as 
to  give,  in  our  favor,  a  balance,  notwithstanding 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  Plantation  laws,  andi 
other  unfair  restrictions  of  King  William’s  reign 
on  our  trade.  Let  no  man  say  that  England  is  so 
insensible  of  her  own  interests  as  to  be  averse  to 
this  measure.  England,  from  unhappy  experience, 
is  convinced  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  her  im¬ 
policy.  The  emigratiou  of  the  Irish  manufacturers 
in  the  reign  of  King  William  is  not  the  only  in¬ 
stance  that  taught  that  nation  the  ruiuous  effects 
of  restrictive  laws.  Our  own  remembrance  has 
furnished  one  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  asser¬ 
tion — furnished  it  in  the  American  war.  America 
■  was  lost  by  Irish  emigrants.  These  emigrations 
:  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  gentleman  in* 

,  this  House;  and,  when  the  unhappy  differences 
i  took  place,  I  am  assured,  from  the  best  authority, 
that  the  major  part  of  the  American  army  was  cotn- 
:  posed  of  Irish,  and  that  the  Irish  language  was  as> 
commonly  spoken  in  the  American  ranks  as  English 
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I  am  also  informed  it  was  their  valor  determined  the 
contest ;  so  that  Englaud  not  only  lost  the  prin¬ 
cipal  protection  of  her  woolen  trade  in  Europe,  hut 
also  had  America  detached  from  her  by  force  of 
Irish  emigrants.  .*.  In  1779,  this 

country,  no  longer  able  to  support  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  oppression  under  which  she  labored, 
undertook  a  great  measure.  We  spoke  out  an 
demanded  free  trade.  It  is  but  justice  to  gentle* 
men,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  nation,  that  they  were 
unanimous  and  persevered.  England  acted  wisely 
and  justly  on  the  occasion,  and  restored  us  our 
rights.  But  of  what  use  will  this  free  trade  be  ? 
Will  it  be  anything  but  a  name,  if  we  do  not  seize 
the  advantages  of  it  by  promoting  it  ?  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  do  so,  unless  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  supplying  our  home  consumption  and  exporting 
the  redundancy.  It  is  impossible  to  sell  other 
nations  in  foreign  markets,  if  undersold  in  our  own. 
While  our  ports  are  open  to  the  exportation  of  raw 
materials,  and  the  importation  of  English  manu¬ 
factures,  can  we  expect  to  reap  any  benefit  from 
the  extension  of  our  commerce?  Let  us  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  article  of  cotton,  and  we  shall  find 
great  quantities  imported  and  not  a  single  yard 
exported.  The  very  same  might  be  affirmed  of 
many  other  manufactures.  .*.  .\  England 

flourished,  but  flourished  from  a  different  cause-— 
from  the  protecting  duties,  which  procured  her  a 
home  market.  She  soon  outstripped  all  other  na¬ 
tions  in  her  manufactures,  but  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  rest  of  Europe,  perceiving  the  good 
effects  of  the  measure  to  England,  began  to  lay  on 
protecting  duties  also.  .*.  .\  In  1616,  the 

English  exports  decreased  £160,000.  In  some  time 
after,  the  balance  was  found  to  be  more  consider* 
ably  against  her,  her  impcrts  being  above  £1,000,- 
'#00,  and  her  exports  not  quite  £300, 000  a  year. 
She  then  found  it  necessary  to  recur  to  fresh  pro¬ 
tecting  duties,  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
broad  silk.  She  also  saw  it  necessary  to  prohibit 
the  wear  of  India  goods.  These  protecting  duties 
have  ever  since  been  accumulating — Ireland  being 
classed  with  other  foreign  countries.  .•. 

Having,  in  real  matter  of  fact,  shown  the  progress 
and  success  of  the  manufactures  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  having  shown  how  England  has  risen  and 
Ireland  declined ;  having  shown  that  England’s 
system  of  policy  is  the  cause  of  her  grandeur,  per- 
’fflait  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  difference  of 
situations.  In  England,  the  lowest  peasant  wears 
good  broadcloth,  feeds  well,  and  is  lodged  comfort¬ 
ably.  The  face  of  the  country  presents  a  view  of 
good  habitations,  and  communicates  an  unspeak¬ 
able  pleasure  to  every  person  of  feeling.  I  feel  a 
warmth  whenever  I  see  and  contemplate  this 
beauty;  but  when  I  reflect  on  the  misery  of  my 
'©wn  unhappy  country,  I  sink  on  the  comparison. 
In  England,  all  is  joy,  ease,  and  content ;  it  may 
be  said,  in  the  Scripture  phrase,  of  that  country, 

*  The  hills  and  valleys  sing  with  joy.’  Let  us  now 
for  a  moment  view  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people.  The  Irishman,  sir,  feeds 
the  cattle  whose  flesh  he  is  debarred  from  tasting.” 

The  orator  then  proceeds  to  compare  in 
this  manner  the  relative  conditions  of  the 
laboring  classas  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  draws  a  picture  anythiug  but  favooable 
-to  the  position  of  the  latter.  As  in  the  out¬ 
set,  and  through  the  body  of  his  discourse, 
tie  attributes  English  prosperity  to  English 


protection,  and  Irish  poverty  to  want  of 
protective  tariff.  He  proved  that  the  En¬ 
glish  manufacturers  in  that  day,  as  in  this, 
crowded  the  markets  of  Ireland  with  their 
commoditias — selling  on  long  time,  losing 
sight  of  present  profit  in  view  of  the  future 
destruction  of  all  rivalship.  Mr.  Gardiner 
concluded  in  these  words : 

“  The  advantages  of  the  man  of  landed  estate 
and  of  the  manufacturer  are  reciprocal;  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  one  is  the  support  of  the  other. 
Therefore,  I  report  the  following  resolutions  : 

“  Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  this  house,  that 
the  working  manufactures  of  this  kingdom  are  in 
the  greatest  poverty  and  distress. 

“  Secondly,  That  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures  into  this  kingdom  has,  of  late  years, 
considerably  increased,  and  still  continues  to  in¬ 
crease;  and, 

“  Thirdly,  That  this  great  English  importation , 
by  impeding  our  manufacturesfs  the  cause  of  this 
poverty  and  distress .” 

Owing  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Mr. 
Gardiner  and  his  confreres,  together  with 
the  timely  action  of  the  Irish  parliament,  as 
a  majority,  the  English  imports  were  dis¬ 
couraged  "forthwith  and  the  native  products 
of  Ireland  throve  apace.  Poverty  soon  gave 
place  to  prosperity,  squalor  to  comfort,  and 
despondency  to  hope.  Even,  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  minister  and  his  Irish  satraps  were  effect¬ 
ually  plotting  the  extinguishment  of  Irish 
independence,  the  wealth  of  the  country  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  amazingly.  The  popula¬ 
tion  multiplied  as  if  by  magic,  emigration 
ceased,  and  the  Irish  nation  became  a  joy  to 
its  friends  and  an  eye-sore  to  its  one  enemy 
on  the  earth — England.  The  latter  ra¬ 
pacious  power  exerted  all  its  influence  to 
foster  hatred  among  the  various  sects  and 
interests  of  Ireland  with  a  view  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  entire.  In  1785  England 
had  regained  so  much  of  her  footing  in  Ire¬ 
land  (owing  to  the  disbandment  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers,  which  was  due  to  the  luke¬ 
warmness  and  pusillanimity  of  their  lead¬ 
ers,)  that  she  did  not  hesitate,  by  operation 
of  the  British  parliament,  once  more  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  Irish  affairs.  The  Irish  parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  year  alluded  to,  presented  us  a 
commercial  treaty  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  eleven  resolutions,  in  which  they  laid 
down  a  basis  of  equality  with  England  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  This  document 
was  sent  for  ratification  to  the  British  par¬ 
liament,  which  party  returned  it  cut  up  into 
twenty-  nine  sections  and  so  twisted  and 
mangled  as  to  throw  all  the  profit  of  the 
transaction  into  the  English  scale.  The 
Irish  parlaiment  very  properly  kicked  the 
fraudulent  document  under  the  table,  and 
there  it  rested  until  the  days  of  Pitt  and 
Castlereagh.  In  1787  Ireland  entered  into  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France.  Ireland 
took  care  to  place  heavy  duties  upon  French 
Importations,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sched- 
nie  herein  given : 
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Beer,  30  per  cent.,  over  internal  revenue 
duty;  cabinet  work,  turnery  and  musical  in¬ 
struments,  10  per  cent;  steel,  separate  or 
mixed,  not  erce  "ding  54  shillings  per  hun¬ 
dred  weight,  5  per  cent ;  over  54  shillings 
10  per  cent;  woolens,  knit  or  woven,  inclu¬ 
ding  hosiery,  12  per  cent. ;  cambrics  and 
lawns,  not  exceeding  54  shillings  and  two 
pence  for  1%  yards,  10  per  cent;  saddlery, 
15  per  cent. ;  millinery,  12  per  cent. ;  por¬ 
celains,  pottery,  etc.,  12  per  cent.;  glass¬ 
ware,  13  per  cent. 

Considering  that  the  wages  of  the  Irish 
laborer  or  artisan  were  considerably  under 
those  of  the  French,  the  above  duties  may 
be  considered  almost  extravagantly  protec¬ 
tive— a  fair  sample  of  the  value  placed  by 
the  Irish  people  and  parliament  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  highly  protective  tarilf. 

PART  IV. 

HOW  BRITISH  FREE  TRADE  UNDER  COVER 

OF  “ACT  OF  UNION”  BLIGHTED  IRISH 
PROSPERITY.  A  WARNING  FOR 
AMERICA. 

England  having  got  rid  of  her  American 
war,  and  the  better  portion  of  her  American 
colonies  at  the  same  time,  had  ample  leisure 
to  devote  herself  to  the  circumvention  of 
the  Irish  parliament.  The  latter  was  un¬ 
fortunately  composed  of  material  which,  as 
general  rule,  was  sufficiently  plastic  in  the 
hands  of  an  accomplished  and  artful  minis¬ 
ter.  After  the  commerciel  and  legislatorial 
independence  questions  had  been  disposed 
of,  the  Volunteers  attempted  to  clear  the 
Irish  parliament  of  its  rotten  representa¬ 
tives,  by  abolishing  the  pernicious  system 
of  borough  representation — a  system  that 
placed  two-thirds  of  the  parliament  within 
the  grasp  of  a  few  privileged  persons.  This 
was  the  rock  on  which  the  Volunteers  and 
Irish  parliament  split.  The  former  were, 
for  the  most  part,  in  favor  of  declaring  en¬ 
tire  separation  from  the  British  Empire; 
the  corrupt  “representatiyes”  were  strong¬ 
ly  attached  to  what  was  called,  with  pitiful 
meanness,  “the  golden  link  of  the  crown.” 
Some  well-intentioned  men,  such  as  Grat¬ 
tan,  Hussey  Burgh  and  Speaker  Foster, 
were  weak  enough  to  adhere  to  the  English 
connection.  The  Volunteers,  seeing  that  no 
fight  was  meant,  got  disgusted  and  gradu¬ 
ally  melted  away.  England  meanwhile 
continued  assiduously  to  stir  up  bigotry  in 
Ireland  relative  to  the  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion  policy.  This  latter  measure  England 
knew  the  Irish  parliament  would  soon  be 
compelled  to  grant ;  and  with  the  usual  in¬ 
sincerity  of  that  perfidious  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  British  parliament  made  a  show 
of  liberality  calculated  to  separate  the  down¬ 
trodden  Catholics  from  their  Protestant  and 
Presbyterian  countrymen.  This  policy  suc¬ 
ceeded  only  with  the  aristocratic  Catholics, 
always,  as  a  body,  slavish  and  corrupt.  But 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  people — the  farmers  , 


mechanics  and  peasantry,  remained  true  to 
Ireland,  and  prefered  to  receive  a  boou  from 
their  own  parliament  than  from  treacherous 
England. 

About  the  year  1790,  the  thinking  portion 
of  the  Irish  people,  of  all  creeds  and  classes,, 
began  to  see  that  the  British  Government 
was  slowly  but  surely  regaining  its  ascen¬ 
dency  in  Irish  councils ;  and  that  the  rotten 
Irish  parliament  was  only  too  favorable  to* 
fostering  that  influence.  The  true  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Ireland  in  parliament — the  ru¬ 
ral  gentlemen  elected  by  the  people — were 
faithful  to  their  country,  but  the  borough 
nominees,  the  'proteges  of  the  aristocracy,, 
were,  almost  to  a  man,  corrupt,  and  ready 
to  “thank  God  that  they  had  a  counter 
sell.”  All  this  tended  to  make  the  Tntelii- 
gent  patriots  of  Ireland  believe  that  there 

was  only  one  roo/i  safety  and  t^at  was 
secret  organization,  French  aid,  and  then 
revolution.  From  this  belief  sprang  that 
body  of  high  souled  men,  famed  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  our  country,  the  United  Irishmen. 
They  originated  in  Belfast  and  soon  extend¬ 
ed  themselves  through  all  of  Ulster  and  most 
of  Leinster.  They  were  generally  compos¬ 
ed  of  Protestants  and  Presbyterians,  at  first, 
but  the  Catholics  soon  rallied  to  their  ranks 
and  the  four  provinces  became  united  in  the 
cause.  Ulster  was,  however,  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  movement.  Then,  as  now,  it 
was  the  wealthiest  portion  of  Ireland,  and, 
consequently,  the  best  able  to  sustain  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  such  dimensions.  The  wretch¬ 
ed  Orangemen  were  confined  only  to  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  besotted  tools  of  the  English  in¬ 
terest.  The  respectable  Ulster  Protestants 
and  Dissenters  were  all  in  favor  of  republi¬ 
can  principles,  religious  equality  and  com¬ 
plete  independence.  This  was  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  from  the  date  before  given 
up  to  1796-7.  The  French  Revolution  had 
given  an  impetus  to  European  Liberty,  and 
Wolfe  Tone,  the  greatest  of  all  Irish  revolu¬ 
tionists,  was  busy  in  France,  trying  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  descent  upon  Ireland.  The  United 
Irishmen,  at  this  era,  numbered  at  least 
300,000  men,  and  only  wanted  arms  and  mu¬ 
nitions  to  enable  them  to  declare  war  against 
England.  Wolfe  Tone  succeeded  in  "start¬ 
ing  three  expeditions  from  France  and  Hol¬ 
land,  all  of  which  failed,  more  by  reason  of 
adverse  weather,  always  the  ally  of  England, 
than  by  the  interposition  of  the  boasted 
fleet  which  “rules  the  waves.” 


The  English  ministers,  Pitt  and  Castle- 
reagh,  knowing  that  unless  strenuous  meas¬ 
ure  was  resorted  to,  Ireland  would  eventu¬ 
ally  be  lost  to  the  British  crown,  lashed  the 
people  by  the  most  terrible  of  all  agencies, 
a  licentious  and  hostile  soldiery  quartered 
on  the  country,  into  a  premature  revolt. 
This  was  the  terrible,  disastrous  struggle  of 
’98.  Its  history  is  familiar  to  every  Irish¬ 
man,  and  needs  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  here. 
Suffice  to  say  that,  deprived  of  leaders, 
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promised  aid,  and  efficient  preparation,  Ire¬ 
land  was  beaten  in  the  field,  and  lay  help¬ 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  government. 
^Immediately  after  this  defeat — 1799 — the 
'Cursed  act  of  ‘‘Union”  was  first  proposed  to 
the  Irish  Parliament.  It  was  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  voted  down.  Among  other  reasons  for 
this  vote,  Plowden’s  Review,  appendix,  vol. 
5,  page  34,  gives  the  following  : 

•  “-Giving  the  name  of  Uonni  to  the  measure  is  a 

delusion.  *  *  In  manufactures  any  at* 

i6mpt  Unmakes  to  offer  any  benefit  which  we  do  not 

now  enjoy  is  vain  and  delusive,  and  whenever  it  is 

to  have  effect,  that  effect  will  be  to  our  injury. 

Most  of  the  duties  of  imports,  which  operate  as 

nrotection  to  our  manufactures,  are,  under  its  pro* 

•*  s  .  ’  •  "QTuGved  or  reduced  immediately, 

Visions,  to  do 

*nd  those  which  will  be  reduced  are  to  cease  en* 

tlrelv  at  £  limited  time.  Though  many  of  our 
tireiy  at  *  ~  •-—«««  t,0  the  protection 

manufactures  owe  their  existed.. 

of  those  duties,  and  though  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  human  wisdom  to  foresee  any  precise  time  when 
they  may  be  able  to  thrive  without  them,  your 
majesty’s  faithful  Commons  feel  more  than  ordina* 
ry  interest  in  laying  this  fact  before  you,  because 
they  have,  under  your  approbation,  raised  up  and 
nursed  many  of  these  manufactures,  and  by  so  do* 
ing,  have  encouraged  much  capital  to  be  invested 
in  them,  the  proprietors  of  which  are  now  to  be 
left  unprotected,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  parlia* 
ment,  on  whose  faith  they  embarked  themselves, 
feheir  families  and  properties,  in  the  undertaking.” 


Defeated  in  this  first  attack  on  Irish  Par¬ 
liamentary  independence,  England  immedi¬ 
ately  set  Castleragh  to  work  on  the  corrupt 
representativos,  and,  finally,  by  rotten  bor¬ 
oughs,  Scottish  members,  and  British  Gold, 
the  measure  (the  most  atrocious  act  of  fraud 
ever  perpetrated  against  the  liberty  of  a 
people)  was  in  the  succeeding  year,  1800, 
carried,  and  Ireland  sank  out  of  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  independent  nations.  We  will 
also  show  that  the  measure  was  instituted 
by  England  for  the  main  purpose  of  break¬ 
ing  down  Irish  manufactures,  according  to 
the  traditional  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

According  to  the  sixth  article  of  the  so- 
called  “Union,”  the  products  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  each  country  were  to  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  : 

“The  duty  on  English  woolens  was  to  continue 
twenty  years.  The  almost  prohibitory  duties  on 
English  calicoes  and  muslins  were  to  continue  un¬ 
til  1808,  after  which  they  were  to  be  gradually  re¬ 
duced  until  1821,  when  they  were  to  cease.  Those 
on  cotton  were  to  cease  in  1810.” 

As  evidence  of  the  disinterested  manner 
in  which  free  trade  England  deals  with  a 
commercial  rival,  we  give  an  example,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Schedule  No.  1,  of  “Union:” 


GOODS  FROM  IRELAND  TO 
ENGLAND, 

Tariff. 


Beer,  per  brl . 

Bricks,  per  i,oco.. 
Candles,  (tallow) 

per  . 

Candles  (wax)  per 
ft . 


£  s.  d. 


o  8  o 

4@i28 


o  o  i 
®  o  3% 


GOODS  FROM  ENGLAND  TO 
IRELAND. 

Tariff. 


£  s.  d. 

Beer,  per  brl .  046 

Bricks,  per  1,000...  Free 

Candles  (tallow) 

per  B> .  Free 

Candles  (wax)  per 
11) .  Free 


GOODS  FROM  IRELAND  TO  GOODS  FROM  ENGLAND  TO 


ENGLAND. 

IRELAND. 

Tariff. 

Tariff. 

Chocolate,  per  ft>...  0 

2  0 

Chocolate,  per  ft). . 

Free 

Cordage,  per  ton...  4 

10  3 

Cordage  per  ton... 

Free 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Cider,  per  hhd .  0 

19  2 

Cider,  per  hhd . 

Free 

Glass,  per  sq.  foot.  0 

2  2  y2 

Glass  per  sq.  foot.. 

Free 

Glass,  Flint  or  en- 

Glass,  flint  or  en- 

ameled.  per  cwt.  2 

3  6 

ameled,  pi  cwt. 

Free 

Leather,  per  ft). 

Leather  per  lb.  id  to 

2s  6d 

from . iUdto  4s 

Paper  (glazed)  per 

Paper,  glazed,  per 

cwt .  0 

6  o 

cwt .  0 

5  0 

Silk  ribbons,  per 

Silk -r  ibbons,  per 

lb . 0 

5  0 

lb .  c 

2  1 

Gold-mixed  rib- 

Gold  mixed  rib- 

bons,  per  lb . 0 

6  8 

bon  per  lb . 0 

2  9 

Silk  stockings. 

Silks,  stockings, 

gloves,  etc.,  per 

gl  oves,  etc.,  per 

lb .  0 

3  0 

lb . 0 

1  3 

Miscellaneous  silk- 

Miscellaneous  silk 

ware,  per  lb ... .  0 

4  0 

ware,  per  lb _  0 

1  8 

Soap,  per  lb .  0 

0  2 K 

Soap,  per  lb . 

Free 

Der  gallon  0 

5 

Spirits,  per  gallon,  0 

3  7 

Op..--  .  . 

Starch,  per  lb.  0 

0  572 

otarcb.per  lb....... 

Free 

Confectionery,  per 

Confectionery,  per 

brl .  2 

2  O 

brl .  0 

10  0 

Tobacco,  per  lb. . .  0 

1  7 

Tobacco,  per  lb....  0 

1  Hr 

Snuff,  per  lb .  0 

1  10% 

Snuff,  per  lb . 0  0 

IO% 

These  are  hut 

a  few 

samples  of  how  En- 

glish  free  trade  liberality  dealt  with  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Irish.  That  act  of  “Union”  has 
been  a  theme  of  wonder  to  all  just  men  who 
have  read  its  base  provisions.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  remark  that  only  in  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  steeped  in  English  corruption,  and  in 
a  couutry  dragooned  to  death  by  English 
hirelings,  could  so  hideous  an  act  of  nation¬ 
al  suicide  have  been  accomplished.  Ifish- 
meu  blush  with  shame  and  burn  with  rage 
when  they  remember  this  outrageous  fraud. 
That  the  Irish  people  never  countenanced 
this  atrocious  enactment  we  herewith  fur¬ 
nish  testimony.  Twenty-six  out  of  the  thir¬ 
ty-two  counties,  including  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country,  protested,  by  petition 
to  Parliament,  against  the  murderous  “Un¬ 
ion,”  The  six  counties  that  did  not  petition 
were  debarred  from  doing  so  by  the  terror¬ 
ism  by  government  agents,  This  statement 
is  corroborated  by  Plowden,  Mitchell,  and 
even  adverse  English  writers.  Relative  to 
the  amount  of  money  paid  by  Pitt  and  Cas- 
tlereagh  to  bring  about  the  measure,  we 
quote  from  Battershy’s  Repealers  Manual, 
page  125 : 

“The  amount  of  salaries  given  to  those  who  held 
places  during  the  King’s  pleasure,  and  whose  votes 
mainly  contributed  to  carry  the  Union,  is  set  down 
at  68,877?.  In  addition,  there  were  twenty-six 
lawyers  who  received  places,  200  boroughmongers, 
1,500,000?.  New  titles,  in  all  sixty-one,  were  giv¬ 
en  to  four  Marquises,  six  Earls  thirteen  Viscounts, 
three  Viscountesses,  twenty-three  Barons,  and 
twelve  Baronets.  The  price  of  a 

single  vote  was  familiarly  known — it  was  8,000?  in 
money,  or  a  civil  or  military  appointment  to  the 
value  of  2,000?  per  annum.  They  were  considered 
(by  the  Government  party)  as  simpletons  who  only 
took  one  of  the  three.  The  dexterous  always  man¬ 
aged  to  get  at  least  two  of  the  three,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  mention  the  names  of  twelve  or 
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twenty  members  who  contrived  to  obtain  the  entire 
three — the  8,000L  the  civil  appointment  and  the 
military  appointment.” 

•  '•1-  <~>nr 

From  this  our  Sad  experience  we  as*, 
American  fellow-citizens  (there  is  scarcely 
a  necessity  to  ask  our  Irish)  to  study  well 
this  phase  of  English  free  trade  policy.  If 
England  expended  all  that  money  to  ruin 
the  manufactures  and  exterminate  the  trade 
of  six  millions  of  people,  how  much  will 
she  be  ready  to  expend  in  shattering  the 
commercial  greatness  of  forty  millions? 
Let  our  American  friends  ponder  well  on 
this ;  for  BRITISH  GOLD  is  not  a  power 
to  be  sneezed  at  even  in  this  great  country. 

Thus  our  essay  now  approaches  a  close, 
and  we  now  bring  to  our  aid  some  few  sta¬ 
tistics  in  finding  this  recital  of  Ireland’s  na¬ 
tional  and,  consequently,  commercial  de¬ 
cline.  The  latter  was  not  so  apparent  until 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  During  his 
■wars  the  Irish  farmer  had  a  market  in  which 
to  sell  his  surplus  produce,  and  the  young 
element  of  the  country  (a  certain  class  of 
them)  enlisted  in  great  numbers.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  W aterloo  this  market  and  outlet 
w'ere  closed,  and  Irish  agriculture  thereaf¬ 
ter  became  on  a  par  with  Irish  commerce 
and  manufactures. 

The  “Repealer’s  Manual,”  pages  182-3, 
says: 

“According  to  the  appendix  of  the  report  on 
Ireland,  presented  to  the  British  Parliament  July 
16,  1830,  the  quantity  of  undressed  flax  exported 
from  Ireland  in  1801  was  over  1,68  9  cwts.  But, 
In  1825,  it  was  54,898  cwts.  The  quantity  of  linen 
yarn  exported  in  1801  was  2,631,132  lbs.  In  1825, 
it  was,  however,  only  391,480  lbs. 

“  What  was  the  consequence  ?  There  were,  in 
1801,  about  20,000  women  employed  every  year  in 
spinning  the  flax  yarn ;  while,  in  1825,  there  were 
only  about  3,000  employed  in  the  whole  country. 

“  Hence  the  exportation  of  flax  in  1825  being 
thirty  times  greater  than  it  was  in  1801,  there  were 
thirty  times  less  hands  employed  than  if  it  wore 
•spun  into  yarn,  as  it  was  before  the  *  Union.’  .‘. 
.\  .*.  The  flannel  trade  of  Wicklow  and  Kil¬ 

kenny,  and  the  serge  trade  of  Limerick,  which  gave 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  and  women 
were  all  nearly  destroyed.  .*.  .*.  .*.  The  au¬ 

thor  of  ‘  Observations,’  in  that  part  of  Speaker 
Foster’s  Speech  which  Relates  to  Trade,  in  1799, 
says,  ‘  We  have  cotton  manufactories  at  Celbridge, 
Prosperous,  Mallahide,  Balbriggan,  Drogheda, 
Belfast,  Clonmel,  Cork,  Kilmacthomas,  Mountrath, 
and  at  various  other  places,  and  some  of  these 
■oar-y  on  business  to  a  very  great  extent.” 

Let  our  Free  Traders  tell  us  how  many 
of  these  manufactories  now  survive  ?  The 
Manual  continues : 

“Iw  1784,  silk  looms  at  work  in  Ireland,  biqht 
hundred  !  in  1811,  fifty  /” 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  fatal  decline 
in  Irish  skilled  labor,  from  the  passage  of 
the  “  act  of  Union,”  we  quote  from  Carey’s 
“  Foreign  and  Domestic  Slavery,”  page 


176-7,  the  following  comparative  state¬ 
ment  : 


Place  Year.  Occupation.  No.  Year. 
Dublin . iSoo... Master  woolen  manu¬ 
facturers .  9i  1840., 

Hands  employed - 4,918  1840... 


Dublin . ,  1806 ..  Master  wu£l  *■-*>>*-  - 

Hands  employed ... .  ‘<30 

Dublin . 1800... Carpet  manufactories  t3  1841... 

Hands  employed ... .  720  lMr... 

Kilkenny . 1800. .. Blanket  manufacture  56  1822... 

Hands  employed . 3,000  1822.. 

Dublin . 1800. ..Silk  loom  weavers  at 

work . 2,500  1846.. 

Balbriggan. ...  1799. ..Calico  looms  at  work  2,500  I841 . .  2*0 

Wicklow . 1800...  Hand  looms  at  work. 1,000  1841.  .none 

Cork . 1800.  Braid  weavers . 1,000  1834..  49 

Cork . 1800.  .Worsted  weavers.  ...2,000  1834...  90 

Cork . 1800... Hosiers .  300  1834..  23 

Cork . 1800. ..Wool  combers .  700  1834... 

Cork . 1800. ..Cotton  weavers . 2.000  1834.. 

Cork . 1800... Linen  check  weavers  600  1834. ..none 

Cork . x8oo..Cotton  spinners, 

bleachers,  printers, 

etc . Thousands  1834.. 

Thus  has  free  trade,  under  the  garb  of  im¬ 
perialism,  worked  the  ruin  of  a  once  pros¬ 
perous  peoqle.  The  mechanic  and  operative, 
diverted  from  their  legitimate  occupations, 
turned  their  attention  to  agriculture,  and 
crowded  the  farmers  in  a  manner  productive 
of  the  worst  results.  This  was  the  first 
grand  inauguration  of  agrarian  disturbance. 
Those  of  the  skilled  laborers  who  possessed 
any  capital  emigrated  ;  those  who  had  not 
sufficient  money  to  rescue  them  from  the 
blight  of  British  rule  in  Ireland,  bid  higher 
rents  for  farms  already  occupied,  and  this 
manner  of  supplanting  begot  ill-will  and 
often  bloodshed.  Having  to  pay  an  exor¬ 
bitant  rent,  and  being  unable  to  devote 
proper  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  man¬ 
uring  of  the  soil,  the  soil  itself,  in  a  few 
years,  became  exhausted  and  diseased,  and 
the  failure  of  the  crops — the  advent  to  the 
great  famine — resulted.  The  terrible  situ¬ 
ation  of  ’45-6-7  we  have  before  alluded  to 
in  the  first  part  of  this  pamphlet.  It  may 
be  unnecessary  to  remark  at  this  point  that 
British  legislation  assisted  the  blighted 
crops  in  working  the  further  destruction  of 
the  Irish  people.  Still,  thank  heaven,  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  latter  survive  to  remember  aud 
to  avenge. 

Mr.  Carey,  in  the  work  already  meu- 
tiooed,  writes : 

“  For  nearly  half  a  century  Ireland  has  had  a 
perfectly  free  trade  with  the  riohest  country  in  the 
world,  ‘and  what,’  says  the  author  of  a  recent  work 
of  great  ability,  ‘has  free  trade  done  for  her?  She 
has  even  now,’  he  continues,  *  no  employment  for 
her  teeming  population  except  upon  the  land.  She 
ought  to  have  had,  and  might  easily  have  had, 
other  and  various  employment,  and  plenty  of  it. 
Are  we  to  believe  the  calumny  that  the  Irish  are 
lazy  and  won’t  work?  Is  Irish  human  nature  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  human  nature  ?  Are  not  the  most 
laborious  of  all  laborers  in  London  and  New  York 
Irishmen?  Are  Irishmen  inferior  in  understand¬ 
ing  ?  We  Englishmen,  who  havo  personally  known 
Irishmen  in  the  army,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  ohurch, 
know  that  there  is  no  better  head  than  a  dis- 
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ciplined  Irish  one.  But  in  all  these  eases  that 
master  of  industry,  the  stomach,  has  been  well  sat¬ 
isfied.  Let  an  Englishman  exchange  his  bread  and 
beer  and  beef  and  mutton  for  no  breakfast,  for  a 
lukewarm  lumper  at  dinner,  and  no  supper;  with 
such  a  diet  how  much  better  is  he  than  an  Irish¬ 
man —  a  Celt,  as  he  calls  him?  No.  Th*»  *- 
is,  that  the  misers  ”  --  u  uth 

-s  vi  Ireland  is  not  from  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  that  grows  there;  it  is  from  England’s 
perverse  legislation — past  and  present.’  ” — Soph¬ 
isms  of  fret  trade,  by  F .  Barnard  Byles,  Esq. 


It  is  evident  that  the  gentleman  quoted  is 
free  from  the  hereditary  English  prejudice 
against  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  His  testimony 
is  valuable  to  the  extent  that  it  proves  that 
all  of  his  countrymen  do  not  inherit  the  bad 
blood  of  Stratford,  Cromwell,  Ludlow,  and 
Lake.  It  also  tends  to  show  that  all  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  not  designedly  blind  to  the  false 
system  of  “  government,”  which  their  coun¬ 
try  has  for  ages  exercised  over  Ireland. 

Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  the  Grattan  of 
Forty-eight,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Irish  Confederation,  at  Dublin,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  in  condemnation  of  the 
“  Union,”  gave  utterance  to  these  memor¬ 
able  wards ; 


u  The  cotton  manufacture  of  Dublin,  which  em¬ 
ployed  14,000  operatives,  has  been  destroyed ;  the 
3,400  silk  looms  of  the  Liberty  has  been  destroyed  ; 
the  stuff  and  serge  manufactures,  which  employed 
1,491  operatives,  have  been  destroyed;  the  calico 
looms  of  Balbriggan  have  been  destroyed;  the 
flannel  manufacture  of  Rathdrum  has  been  des¬ 
troyed  :  the  blanket  manufacture  of  Kilkenny  has 
been  destroyed  ;  the  camlet  trade  of  Bandon,  which 
produced  ?100,000  a  year,  has  been  destroyed  ;  the 
worsted  and  stuff  manufactures  of  Waterford  have 
been  destroyed ;  the  rateen  and  frieze  manufactures 
of  Carrick  on  Suir  have  been  destroyed ;  one 


business  alone  survives;  one  business,  alone 
thrives  and  flourishes,  and  dreads  no  bankruptcy. 
That  fortunate  business,  which  Union  act  has  nob 
struck  down,  but  which  the  Union  aot  fc*. 

i  ,  .  ,  ..  --  — 

DV  •  - 

,  „mcfl  tne  absentee  drain  has  not  slackened 
but  has  stimulated ;  which  the  drainage  acts  and 
navigation  acts  of  the  imperial  senate  have 
not  deadened  but  invigorated;  that  favored,  and 
privileged,  and  patronized  business  is  the  Irish) 
coffin-makers !” 

That  speech  was  delivered  in  the  midst  of 
the  frightful  Irish  famine,  and  was  an  elo¬ 
quent  arraignment  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  murder,  the  deliberate  murder, 
of  the  Irish  people.  Read  the  Satanic  re¬ 
marks  of  the  chief  organ  of  English  opinion 
on  the  position  of  the  Irish  slave  at  home, 
and  the  Irish  freeman  in  America : 

“When  the  Celt  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  he  be¬ 
gins  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  consume  the 
manufactures  of  this  country  (England),  and,  indi>» 
rectly,  to  contribute  to  its  customs.  We  may  pos¬ 
sibly  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  chief  product  of 
Ireland  will  be  cattle,  and  English  and  Scotch  the 
majority  of  her  population.  The  nine  or  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  Irish  who,  by  that  time,  will  have  settled 
in  the  United  States,  cannot  be  less  friendly  to 
England,  and  will  certsinly  be  much  better  cus\ 
tomers  to  her  than  they  are  now.” —  London 
Times. 

Irishmen  and  Americans, we  have  sketched 
free  trade  in  Ireland.  Does  the  picture 
please  you  so  well  that  you  would  have  it 
renewed  on  a  larger  scale  in  this  country.. 


Can  History  Instruct?  That  is  the  Question. 

The  foregoing  brief  review  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Irish  Commerce  ought  to  fully  convince  all 
readers,  especially  Irishmen,  that  English  free  trade  doctors  and  doctrines  have  but  little  sympathy 
with  the  manufacturing  interests  of  any  country  save  their  own.  Before  her  accursed  flag  was  driv¬ 
en  out  of  this  country  she  kept  down  and  crushed  the  industries  of  the  colonies.  It  was  her  self¬ 
ish  revenue  laws  that  lit  the  torch  of  revolution  in  1776,  and  from  that  day  to  this  all  her  aims  and 
efforts  have  been  to  bring  under  her  control  the  commerce  of  this  country.  She  has  more  than 
once  nearly  succeeded,  and  to-day  she  is  more  hopeful  than  ever  ;  and  why  ?  because  her  political 
ally  in  this  country  has  been,  and  is,  the  Democratic  party,  and  she  vainly  hopes  to  again  see  it  in 
power.  To  illustrate  this  state  of  things  the  writer  will  call  attention  to  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  British  press  in  1864.  It  was  declared  that  the  bubble  of 
American  Union  had  burst,  that  the  Southern  States  could  not,- and  would  not  submit  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Protective  Tariff,  and  that  slavery  was  the  natural  result  alike  of  climate  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  almost  justified  its  existence.  The  South  was  predicted  to  be  victorious.  The  West¬ 
ern  States  were  to  form  a  separate  confederation.  The  Eastern  States  were  to  be  so  reduced  by 
Southern  chivalry  that  the  mother  country  would  be  appealed  to  for  aid,  and  when  that  aid  was 
applied  for  this  country  (England)  should  cheerfully  extend  it,  taking  in  return,  the  complete  and 
absolute  control  of  American  commercial  interests.  In  the  Southern  States  slavery  would  be 
king  In  the  Western  States  no  industry  but  the  tilling  of  land,  and  the  emigrant,  with  ho  mon¬ 
ey  to  bring  them  there.  The  Eastern  States  mere  distributing  depots  for  English  manufactured 
goods.  Thank  God,  you  have  escaped  these  predictions.  As  men,  you  should  hold  on  to  the 
grand  results  secured  to  you  and  your  children  by  Republican  Statesmanship. 


